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Editorial  of  the  Month 


"A  Blue  Print  of  Action'' 


ON  THE  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  February 
there  convened  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia a  National  Study  Conference  on  the 
Churches  and  the  International  Situation,  held 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
International  Justice  and  Goodwill  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  and  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference 
of  North  America.  Two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  delegates,  named  by  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  their  respective  communions, 
came  from  many  parts  of  the  country  to 
attend  this  conference  and  represented  a  sub- 
stantial cross-section  of  the  mind  of  the 
churches  of  America  on  the  problem  of  peace 
and  war.  The  conference  divided  itself  into 
six  seminars  for  discussion,  one  of  which  was 
called,  "Missions  and  the  World  Crisis."  This 
seminar  reported  its  findings  at  the  final  ses- 
sion of  the  conference. 

The  opening  statement  of  this  report  is  as 
follows:  "The  Church  is  called  today  to  life 
and  to  give  life  in  a  world  shaken  to  its  very 
foundations.  It  is  confronted,  both  within 
and  without  its  membership,  with  misgivings 
and  with  outspoken  fear  at  the  forces  at  con- 
flict across  the  earth  that  render  the  Chris- 
tian witness  futile.  This  conference  expresses 
gratitude  to  God  that  these  misgivings  and 
fears  are  not  grounded  in  fact.  It  affirms  that 
the  Christian  movement  is  not  merely  a  fair- 
weather  enterprise,  but  carries  with  it  an  all- 
compelling  imperative  and  is  as  enduring  as 
the  love  and  purposes  of  God." 

The  report  goes  on  then  to  state  fourteen 
points  which  it  entitles,  "A  Blue  Print  of 
Action  for  Christians  to  Advance  the  Mission- 
ary Enterprise,"  and  words  it  as  follows: 

In  the  face  of  such  testimony  and  challenge, 
there  is  a  clear  call  to  the  Christians  of  North 
America  to 

1.  Maintain  energetically  the  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  missions,  stressing  evangelism  as  the 
essential  task. 

2.  Be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  revo- 
lutionary changes  which  the  war  is  bringing 
in  our  missionary  program,  particularly  in  the 


field  of  education,  and  to  give  support  to  new 
ventures. 

3.  Realize  that  the  world  movement  which 
we  call  missions  is  of  its  very  nature  identical 
with  the  life  and  mission  of  the  universal 
church. 

4.  Summon  youth  to  participate  in  the 
missionary  enterprise  as  an  effective  and  im- 
mediate means  toward  the  realization  of  their 
efforts  to  build  a  more  Christian  world. 

5.  Restate  our  fundamental  conviction  that 
a  universally  accepted  spiritual  basis  is  essen- 
tial to  the  permanence  of  any  reconstructed 
world  order. 

6.  Emphasize  the  urgency  of  a  program 
of  economic  and  social  reconstruction  as  an 
essential  part  of  missions. 

7.  Accept  as  integral  to  all  our  Christian 
witness  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  and 
demonstrate  good  will  and  fellowship  through 
sacrificial  participation  with  those  who  suffer. 

8.  Recognize  the  missionary  movement  as 
potentially  the  most  effective  agency  in  exist- 
ence for  the  establishment  of  a  peaceful 
world. 

9.  Encourage  certain  qualified  missionar- 
ies and  ministers  to  be  students  and  inter- 
preters of  international  affairs. 

10.  Make  increasingly  possible  visitations 
of  national  Christian  leaders  to  North  Amer- 
ica for  work  among  the  churches. 

11.  Be  alert  to  new  opportunities  for 
Christian  service,  such  as  the  spiritualizing  of 
the  cooperative  movement,  training  of  leaders 
in  rural  reconstruction,  ministry  to  students. 

12.  Enlist  a  larger  constituency  for  intel- 
ligent participation  in  this  world-wide  task. 

13.  Make  clear  that  the  missionary  enter- 
prise has  demonstrated  the  possibility  for 
effective  Christian  cooperation  and  has  greatly 
advanced  the  movement  for  church  union. 

14.  Discover  opportunities  to  promote 
acquaintance  and  understanding  among  races, 
thus  laying  the  foundations  for  peace. 


The  Quiet  Hour 

Julia  Hall  Bartholomew 


My  voice  shall  Thou  hear  in  the  morning,  0  Lord:  in  the  morning  will  I  direct  my 
prayer  unto  Thee,  arid  will  look  up! 

— Psalm  5:3. 


"The  essence  of  prayer  is  reinforcement  of  right 
desire." 


I  humbly  beseech  Thee  to  abide  with  me,  to 
reign  in  me,  to  make  this  heart  of  mine  a  holy 
temple,  a  fit  habitation  for  Thy  Divine  majesty. 

— St.  Augustine. 

Without  an  effort  to  explain  the  wraith 
Which   we  call   life,   he   bade   men   have   in  God 
Implicit  faith. 

— Therese  Lindsay. 


No  man  or  woman  can  claim  to  be  cultivated  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  term  unless  he  or  she  is  a 
student  of  the  Bible! 

— H.  Gordon  Ross. 

"Surely  the  Gospels  place  the  whole  sacrificial 
impulse  of  Christ  in  the  fact  that  men  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God." 

He  that  doeth  the  will  of  heaven. 

To  him  shall  knowledge  and  sight  be  given! 

— Margaret  Seebach. 

"The  fact  is  that  when  God  created  man  He  had 
a  fine  soul  in  mind.  He  intended  a  perfect  being 
when  He  made  each  one  of  ps.  Ud  to  that  image  we 
can  tend  to  grow  if  we  will  let  Christ  help  us." 


Somewhere  a  bird  repeats  an  obvious  thing 
Having  the  courage  of  sincerity. 

— Grace  Hazard  Conkling. 

God  does  not  comfort  us  to  make  us  comfortable, 
but  to  make  us  comforters. 

— J.  H.  JOWETT. 


When  we  are  on  the  edge  of  our  need.  God's  hand 
is  stretched  out. 

—J.  R.  Miller. 

The  effect  and  object  of  Christ's  love  is  to  produce 
a  relationship  between  the  redeemed  soul  and  God. 

— James  Moffatt. 


Ah,  misery  wields  such  a  knife 
As  kills  the  beautiful  in  life. 

— Robin  Christopher. 


The  best  things  in  the  life  of  the  nation  can  b« 
kept  only  as  it  gives  them  away. 

— John  McDowell. 

The  love  of  a  Christian  helps  and  does  what  it  can 
for  anyone  whose  life  is  brought  across  his  path. 

— James  Moffatt. 

"What  if  I  do  with  ardor  what  a  thousand  could, 
maybe. 

And  leave  undone  forever  what  was  meant  for  only 
me?" 


Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind. 

Forgive  our  feverish  ways, 
Reclothe  us  in  our  rightful  mind; 
In  purer  lives  Thy  service  find. 

In  deeper  reverence,  praise. 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


What  have  fear  of  change  from  Thee  who  art  ever 
the  same? 

Doubt  that  Thy  power  can  fill  the  heart  that  Thy 
power  expands?  . 

—Robert  Browning.  | 


Prayer  is  losing  one's  self  in  mystical  communion 
with  the  divine. 

— Howard  Robert  Weir. 

Where  do  we  put  Him  against  the  background  of 
the  universe?  The  higher  our  thought  of  Jesus  th'- 
greater  is  His  power  over  our  souls. 

— James  Reid. 


Insincerity  and  frivolity  finally  eat  into  the  per- 
sonality and  leave  it  tortured  in  its  disintegration. 

— George  A.  Buttrick. 


The  Prayer 

GRANT  us  grace.  0  heavenly  Father,  to  enter  Thy  rest  by  Thy  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  the  assurance  of 
Thy  Spirit,  the  perpetual  realization  of  Thy  love!    Deliver  us  from  ourselves,  and  reveal  to  us  Thyself! 
Through  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
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Our  Motto:  The  Church  a  Missionary  Society — Every  Christian  a  Life  Member 

The  Original  Purpose  and  Objectives  of  the 
Home  Missions  Council 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  D.D. 

Delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Home  Missions  Council,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

January  12,  1940 


THE  year  1908  will  always  stand  out  as 
epoch-making  in  regard  to  interdenomina- 
tional initiative.  This  annus  mirabilis  gave 
birth  to  three  great  Councils  which  have 
definitely  explored  and  pioneered  in  the  field 
of  cooperative  effort  in  American  Protestant- 
ism. These  three  are:  The  Home  Missions 
Council  which  was  organized  March  6,  1908; 
the  Council  of  Women  for  Home  Missions, 
which  was  organized  in  November;  and  the 
Federal  Council  which  was  formally  organized 
as  such  in  December  of  the  same  year.  It 
was  not  by  accident  that  these  agencies  thus 
sprung  into  existence.  No  great  movement 
ever  springs  suddenly  into  being.  It  always 
comes  from  afar.  It  has  its  progenitors,  ante- 
cedents, forerunners.  As  there  were  Re- 
formers before  the  Reformation  so  there  were 
cooperative  movements  long  before  these 
Councils  were  formed. 

Most  of  the  Boards  and  agencies  operating 
in  the  field  of  Home  Missions  came  into 
existence  during  the  first  three  decades  of 
the  19th  century.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
they  went  their  separate  ways.  Early  in  that 
century,  1801,  the  Plan  of  Union  between  the 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Home  Mis- 
sion agencies  had  been  formed  which  lasted 
30  years  and  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  had  been  organized  in  1826,  but  apart 
from  these  approaches  towards  cooperation 
there  had  been  little  else. 

It  remained  for  the  opening  years  of  the 
present  century  to  witness  closer  relationship 
between  these  agencies  in  the  respective  de- 
nominations. Now  just  what  happened  about 
this  time  that  brought  this  about? 

The  Spanish-American  War,  which  was  of 
short  duration — 1897-98,  brought  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Phillipine  Islands  into  the 


possession  of  the  United  States.  In  these  new 
possessions  the  principles  of  comity  and 
cooperation  might  be  worked  out.  Con- 
sequently four  secretaries  representing  the 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Congre- 
gational bodies,  met  in  New  York  and  formu- 
lated articles  of  agreement  whereby  the  whole 
island  was  allocated  in  four  sections  to  each 
of  the  denominations. 

The  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  had  al- 
ready set  a  definite  example. 

November  4th  and  5th,  1854,  the  first 
Union  Missionary  Convention  was  held  in 
this  country  in  New  York  City.  The  occasion 
was  the  presence  in  America  of  Alexander 
Duff,  the  most  prominent  missionary  of  his 
day.    Its  purpose  was: 

(1)  To  unite  in  love  and  sympathy  the 

friends  of  missions. 

(2)  Excite  them  to  higher  effort. 

(3)  Discuss  in  the  presence  of  the  great- 

est and  most  experienced  of  living 
missionaries,  topics  in  which  all 
Boards  are  equally  concerned. 
300  Evangelical  ministers  had  assembled.  On 
the  evening  of  November  5th,  Duff  spoke  for 
two  hours.  The  next  meeting  was  held  in 
1860  in  Liverpool.  Then  18  years  passed 
when  another  meeting  was  held  in  London. 
Then  in  1888  in  London,  came  the  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  modern  Protestant  mis- 
sions. It  was  attended  by  about  1500  dele- 
gates. In  1892  the  5th  General  Council  of  the 
Alliance  of  Churches  of  the  Reformed  Faith 
was  held  in  Toronto.  A  resolution  was  passed 
inviting  all  Protestant  bodies  in  January. 
1893,  in  New  York,  and  ever  since  the 
Foreign  Missions  Conference  has  met  an- 
nually. 
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The  great  Ecumenical  Conference  in  New 
York  in  1900  also  made  its  contribution  to 
the  movement.  Now,  out  of  all  this  there 
developed  the  idea  of  a  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil. It  was  a  loosely  articulated  body.  Its 
objective  w^as,  Fellowship,  Conference  and 
Cooperation.  These  three:  Fellowship,  Con- 
ference and  Cooperation  —  the  greatest  of 
these  is  Fellowship.  To  know  one  another — 
to  look  into  their  faces — to  feel  the  touch  of 
a  hand — is  worthwhile.  Conference — To  dis- 
cuss mutual  problems,  share  experiences, 
divide  troubles  and  double  joys,  is  worth- 
while. Cooperation — To  encourage  each  other 
in  the  work,  to  join  hands  and  hearts  in  its 
accomplishment,  is  worthwhile.  Fellowship 
is  of  the  heart — Conference  is  of  the  head 
— Cooperation  is  of  the  hand.  Heart  and 
mind  and  hand,  "according  well,  make  one 
music  as  before,  but  vaster." 

The  main  objective  of  Home  Missions  has 
never  changed.  Radically,  basically,  this  has 
always  been  one  and  the  same.  It  is  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  organized  Christianity  to 
extend  and  enlarge  the  borders  of  the  King- 
dom, to  bring  the  frontiers  of  our  geo- 
graphical and  social  areas  under  the  influence 
and  power  of  the  Gospel  and  to  off"er  the 
privileges  of  the  Church  to  the  underpriv- 
ileged and  neglected  groups  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  original  objective  motivating  this 
enterprise  remains,  but  the  method,  the  tech- 
nique, the  metaphysic,  changes  with  changing 
conditions  in  the  Church  and  in  Society. 

The  Home  Missions  Council  is  thus  primar- 
ily a  manner  of  approach  to  an  accepted  task. 
It  indicates  a  policy,  a  strategy,  not  a  new 
objective.  Whatever  program  the  Council 
has  developed  in  its  history  of  32  years  relates 
itself  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  task. 

This  new  strategy  appears  in  the  realm  of 
cooperative  eff"ort.  The  pendulum  always 
swings  between  two  counter  forces  in  society. 
These  are  rugged  individualism  and  coopera- 
tion, decentralization  and  centralization.  State 
rights  and  Federal  control  are  phases  of  the 
same  opposite  forces  in  other  relationships 
in  life.  They  usually  run  parallel  in  Church 
and  State;  when  we  have  Sectionalism  in  the 
State  we  have  Sectarianism  in  the  Church; 
Nationalism  in  the  State,  denominationalism 
in  the  Church,  Internationalism  in  the  State, 
interdenominationalism  in  the  Church.  It  is 
one  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  our  day, 
where  there  is  so  much  rabid  nationalism  in 
the  State  there  should  be  such  a  pronounced 
emphasis  on  interdenominationalism  as  has 


lately  come  to  expression  in  The  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  other  interdenominational 
bodies. 

Now,  when  the  Home  Missions  Council  was 
formed  a  generation  ago,  the  pure  individual- 
ism of  the  Victorian  age  had  given  way  to  a 
new  spirit  that  was  beginning  to  ferment  in 
human  society.  There  seemed  to  be  a  new 
understanding  of  human  relationships.  The 
Spanish-American  War,  whatever  else  it  did 
or  did  not  do,  seemed  to  bring  about  a  new 
psychology.  It  removed  certain  differences 
and  distinctions;  it  broke  down  certain  bar- 
riers, and  there  was  a  flowing  together  of 
social,  industrial  and  religious  forces  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  action.  A  new  climate 
was  created  and  what  once  seemed  impossible, 
an  irridescent  dream,  now  swam  into  the 
range  of  possibility.  In  that  atmosphere, 
favorable  to  an  incubation  process,  the  Home 
Missions  Council  was  born.  It  did  not  come 
as  one  born  out  of  due  time,  but  in  the  full- 
ness of  time. 

Emphasizing  now  its  three-fold  objective 
expressed  by  Fellowship,  Conference  and  Co- 
operation, the  Home  Missions  Council  has 
become: 

(1)  A  Clearing  House. 

(2)  A  Coordinating  Agency. 

(3)  A  Consensus  of  the  whole  Enterprise. 
It  enlarges  the  sphere  of  activity  for  each 

of  the  cooperating  Boards  and  agencies.  For 
instance,  the  Board  which  I  represent  has  no 
specific  missionary  work  in  Alaska,  but 
because  other  Boards  connected  with  the 
Home  Missions  Council  have  such  work,  that 
work  also  becomes  the  work  of  mv  Board. 
This  is  true  with  respect  to  all  the  phases  of 
work  and  thus  it  enlarges  the  scope  of  the 
work  for  each  of  the  Boards.  We  must  there- 
fore, come  to  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  Fellowship,  Conference  and  Co- 
operation. We  must  learn  a  new  word,  the 
word  'We.''    Longfellow  expressed  it: 

"The  light  of  love  shines  over  all 
Of  love  that  says  not  mine  and  thine 
But  ours — for  ours  is  thine  and  mine." 

The  possibilities  of  the  Council  have  never 
been  fully  explored. 

It  should  become  a  vision  creating  agency. 
Home  Missions  must  be  made  to  loom  in  far 
larger  proportions  and  become  a  far  more 
dynamic  factor  in  the  Christianizing  process 
of  America.  Instead  of  feeling  that  it  has 
spent  its  force  and  has  become  a  negligible 
factor,  trailing  behind  the  chariot  of  the 
Church,  it  must  become  the  vanguard  of  the 
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Christian  forces  and  again  be  the  pioneer, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  old.  Its  leaders  must 
have  prophetic  insight  and  interpret  our 
social  and  national  life  in  terms  of  the 
relevancy  of  religion. 

It  should  become  an  inspirational  force  in 
Kingdom  building.  When  we  come  to  these 
meetings  we  should  all  be  fired  with  a  new 
zeal  for  our  task.  We  should  just  be  "raring 
to  go."  The  problems  we  face  should  be  far 
more  than  administrative.  They  should  un- 
cover the  deep,  the  vital  issues  that  confront 
all  of  our  Boards  and  the  Churches  which 
we  represent.  The  Home  Missions  Council 
should  point  out  the  solution  of  these  basic 
I  problems.  It  should  send  us  away  not  in  the 
spirit  of  defeatism  and  despair,  but  with  hope 
and  cheer  and  confidence. 

It  should  become  a  great  educational  factor. 
There  is  wisdom  in  counsel.  It  must  rein- 
terpret the  task  for  us  all.  It  must  constant- 
ly tell  us  something  which  we  do  not  now 
know. 

The  vital  issue  confronting  the  Council  at 
this  juncture  is,  just  how  far  should  the  Coun- 
cil organize  itself  to  engage  actually  in  Home 
Mission  work?  It  is  quite  evident  that  its 
founders  did  not  expect  the  Council  as  such 
to  do  very  much.  They  did  not  plan  to  set 
up  a  sort  of  super  Board,  nor  even  a  Board 
or  organization  that  would  take  its  place 
alongside  of  other  Boards  or  agencies. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  it  must  not 
do  any  Home  Mission  work  at  all.  Conditions 
in  society  and  in  the  Church  naturally  impose 
certain  duties  and  responsibilities  upon  the 
Council.  There  are  certain  phases  of  Home 
Mission  work  which  must  be  done  coopera- 
tively, if  done  at  all,  and  the  Home  Missions 

The  Christian 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company  an- 
nounces a  fourth  series  of  programs  entitled 
"At  Home  in  the  World",  conducted  by  Leslie 
Bates  Moss. 

These  programs  on  International  Christi- 
anity will  be  presented  on  Fridays  at  12:30- 
12:45  P.  M.,  Eastern  Standard  Time  begin- 


Council  is  the  logical  and  legitimate  agency 
to  do  this.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
enumerate  these  types  or  phases  of  work 
which  make  this  approach  desirable.  If  the 
movement  for  Church  unity  and  cooperation 
shall  go  forward  there  will  doubtless  be  other 
spheres  in  which  the  inter-Board  agency  will 
have  to  work  definitely.  This,  of  course,  will 
mean  a  larger  staff,  a  larger  budget,  a  larger 
program.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  this 
question  should  take  the  form  of  either — or 
— why  not  both — and?  It  would  be  a  sad 
day  when  the  Home  Missions  Council  should 
become  a  purely  administrative  body,  with 
all  the  administrative  powers  possessed  by 
each  or  all  its  constituent  Boards.  But  it 
would  be  equally  a  sorry  time  for  the  Council 
if  it  were  to  be  only  a  consultative  body  with 
no  practical  program  in  this  day  of  inter- 
denominational cooperation. 

The  objectives  which  were  projected  when 
the  Council  was  founded  can  be  most  fullv 
conserved  by  projecting  them  in  the  light  of 
present  insight  and  conditions,  with  fresh 
fervor  and  intelligence  into  the  future. 

The  past  is  not  a  harbor  where  we  mav 
anchor,  but  a  port  from  which  we  may  sail 
forth  upon  new  ventures.  The  recital  of  past 
history  must  always  serve  as  a  spring-board 
to  new  and  greater  deeds. 

The  great  epic  of  Home  Missions  will  con- 
sist not  only  of  the  odyssey  of  the  heroes  who 
in  covered  wagons  and  in  saddle  bags 
migrated  across  the  mountains  and  over  the 
plains  and  prairies  of  this  continent,  but  also 
of  the  new  Crusaders  who,  today  and  tomor- 
row, are  seeking  to  wrest  this  land  from  the 
hand  of  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  and  make 
it  truly  Emanuel's  land. 

World  Mission 

nins:  April  5  over  WEAF  and  stations  of  the 
RED  Network. 

The  subjects  of  broadcasts  in  April  will  be 
as  follows: 

April    5 — Who  Stands  Alone? 
"     12 — Low  Ceiling  for  Ideals 
"     19 — The  India  of  Tomorrow 
"     26 — Conflict  for  Freedom 


"I  enjoy  reading  the  'Outlook'  so  much,  I  do  not  wish  to  miss  a  single  copy.** 

Mrs.  Arthur  Wensel.  Howard.  Pa. 


Home  Missions 

Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  Editor 


Three  Men  Put  It  Across 


I WANT  to  write  about  three  obscure  char- 
acters in  the  New  Testament  who  deserve 
far  more  recognition  than  is  usually  given 
them.  Their  names  are  seldom,  if  ever,  men- 
tioned. They  do  not  stand  out  as  prominently 
as  some  others  do,  but  they  should  be  lifted 
out  of  their  obscurity  and  held  up  as  notable 
examples  for  Christian  men  and  women 
today.  Will  you  recognize  these  names  as  I 
here  record  them?  Stephanas,  Fortunatus, 
and  Achaicus.  They  were  not  crowned  as 
Saints;  they  were  only  humble  members  of 
the  Church;  they  belonged  to  the  household 
of  faith.  They  were  members  of  the  Church 
at  Corinth.  Corinth  was  a  great  commercial 
city,  just  like  Athens  was  a  great  intellectual 
center.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  some  of 
the  wealthy  merchants  in  Corinth  belonged  to 
the  Church.  Financially  the  Corinthian 
Church  was  the  strongest  among  the  Greek  or 
Gentile  Churches.  It  was  also  the  most  dif- 
ficult church  to  handle.  There  were  divisions 
in  the  church.  Perhaps,  next  to  the  Roman 
Church,  it  was  the  most  worldly,  and  it  was 
far  from  the  most  liberal  of  the  churches 
founded  bv  Paul.  It  had  money,  but  it  did 
not  freely  share  it  with  others.  But  the  three 
men  mentioned  above  redeemed  the  situation. 
They  were  an  exception  to  the  common  rule. 
Let  us  look  at  them.  The  outstanding  one 
among  them  was  undoubtedly  Stephanas.  He 
was  one  of  three  that  were  baptized  by  Paul 
himself,  the  other  two  being  Crispus  and 
Gains.  He  is  also  spoken  of  as  "the  first 
fruits  of  Achaia";  although  in  Rom.  16:5 
Paul  speaks  of  "my  well  iDcloved  Epaenetus 
who  is  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia  unto  Christ." 
Therefore,  if  not  the  first,  he  was  among  the 
first  and  that  would  give  him  a  place  of  prim- 
acy in  the  fellowship  of  the  earlv  Christians, 
especiallv  from  among  the  Gentiles. 

This  place  of  primacy  he  would  have  to 
maintain  in  certain  particulars.  He  would 
have  to  be  trustworthy,  reliable.  That  he  w^as 
such  can  be  readily  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  when  Paul  had  written  his  first  letter  to 
the  Corinthians  at  Philippi  he  entrusted  it? 


delivery  to  four  men  as  follows:  Stephanas, 
Fortunatus,  Achaicus  and  Timotheus.  Per- 
haps the  three  of  them  had  come  from  Corinth 
to  Philippi  and  Paul  sent  this  letter  back  by 
them. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  "house  of  Ste- 
phanas have  addicted  themselves  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  saints."  They  had  gotten  into 
the  habit  of  giving.  It  was  a  consistent, 
regular  practice  with  them.  With  them  giv- 
ing was  not  a  spasm,  but  a  system.  They 
had  gotten  used  to  it.  It  had  gotten  them, 
as  a  habit  always  does,  "Addicted"  to  giving! 
Men  become  "addicted"  to  drink,  to  stealing, 
why  not  to  giving?  You  never  need  to  urge 
or  coax  a  man  who  is  addicted  to  drinking,  to 
drink.  You  can't  keep  him  from  it.  Giving, 
or  ministering  to  the  saints,  should  become  a 
passion,  an  obsession,  a  "magnificent  obses- 
sion." Compare  the  effort  which  ministers 
generally  have  to  put  forth,  the  earnest 
appeals  that  must  be  made,  in  order  to  get 
people  to  give.  Giving  should  be  spontaneous, 
effortless,  then  it  will  be  copious,  lavish,  joy- 
ous. Christian. 

But  these  three  obscure  characters  in  the 
early  Church  did  something  else.  Paul  was 
raising  a  large  "collection"  for  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  love  offer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles  for  the  Jews. 
Paul  had  made  great  preparations  for  this  in 
everyone  of  the  Greek  Churches.  He  had 
sent  agents,  like  Titus,  to  "organize  the  cam- 
paign." He  likely  had  set  a  quota,  an  appor- 
tionment, if  you  please,  for  these  Churches. 
Likelv  the  apportionment  for  the  Corinthian 
Church  was  higher  than  for  some  of  the 
others.  It  was  based  on  ability  rather  than 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  But  the  willingness 
seemed  wanting  in  Corinth.  At  Philippi  they 
were  willing  beyond  what  they  were  able  to 
give.  But  at  Corinth  they  came  short  of  pay- 
ins  their  quota.  But  eventually  they  raised 
it!  How?  The  three  men  Stephanas.  Fortu- 
natus, and  Achaicus  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
Paul  puts  it  in  these  words:  "that  which  w^s 
lacking  on  your  part  they  have  supplied." 
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For  this  they  deserve  immortal  praise,  and 
they  should  be  held  forth  as  an  example  to 
others  today  who  might  go  and  do  likewise. 

These  men  did  more  than  their  share.  A 
Christian  must  always  do  more  than  his  share. 
"What  do  ye  more  than  others?"  A  Chris- 
tian must  go  "the  second  mile,"  he  must  give 
"his  cloak  also."  It  is  this  "also,"  this  thing 
in  addition,  which  should  characterize  the 
Christian.  The  Christian  must  live  at  the 
maximum,  not  at  the  minimum  of  life.  He 
must  get  beyond  the  laAv  into  the  realm  of 
the  spirit,  of  liberty. 

In  every  church  there  ought  to  be  found 
those,  a  few  it  may  be,  who  can  supply  the 
deficiency,  who  can  make  it  possible  for  their 


church  to  reach  100  per  cent  of  the  goal. 
During  1940  we  have  set  as  our  aim  the  full 
payment  of  the  apportionment  by  every  con- 
gregation. Are  there  men  and  women  who 
will  do  what  these  three  obscure  New  Testa- 
ment characters  did  in  their  day  and  supply 
that  which  may  be  lacking? 

It  is  of  course  presumed  that  these  three 
men  supplied  what  may  have  been  lacking  in 
the  Corinthian  Church  along  other  lines  as 
well.  They  supplied  friendship,  fellowship, 
faith,  vision,  loyalty,  consecration.  Such  men 
will  always  enrich  every  congregation.  They 
become  salt  and  shine  as  lights  among  men. 
May  God  raise  up  more  of  this  type  of 
spiritual  leaders  in  the  Church  of  Christ! 


A  Better  Beginning 


TWO  months  of  1940  are  history.  We  are 
always  anxious  to  make  comparisons  with 
preceding  years.  This  is  especially  interest- 
ing when  such  comparisons  reveal  the  fact 
that  conditions  are  improving.  Well,  such 
is  the  case  this  year.  Our  books  show  that 
for  the  first  two  months  of  1940  we  received 
about  $1,600  more  than  for  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  This  is  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. As  we  go  on,  the  pace  should  be 
increased. 

At  this  writing  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
Lenten  Season,  during  which  time  the  benevo- 
lent work  of  the  Church  is  stressed.  May  the 
receipts  be  so  large  that  we  can  store  away 
a  little  surplus  to  take  care  of  the  salaries 
promptly  during  the  lean  summer  months! 

It  is  a  long  time  since  the  denomination 
paid  50%  of  the  apportionment  for  Home 
Missions.  In  1939  we  almost  did  this.  With 
the  start  made  in  1940  we  should  reach  50% 
and  go  away  beyond  it.  Why  not  set  the  goal 
now  to  pay  100%  this  year?  Last  year  a 
number  of  congregations  surprised  themselves 
by  reaching  the  goal.  They  experienced  a 
thrill  by  doing  so  and  are  feeling  good  be- 
cause of  the  achievement. 

We  trust  that  the  sound  film,  "Our  Master's 
Voice,"  will  be  a  great  help  in  increasing  the 
contributions  to  Home  Missions.  Has  the 
picture  been  shown  in  your  church?  This 
picture  was  released  on  February  1st.  It  is 
being  shown  almost  every  night  and  is  booked 
almost  solid  until  the  middle  of  May.  In 


some  sections  it  is  shown  in  a  central  church 
in  the  area.  The  members  of  the  other 
churches  are  invited  to  come  to  that  central 
church.  This  is  a  new  venture,  but  I  believe 
a  successful  one.  You  will  receive  informa- 
tion through  the  eye  and  the  ear.  You  will 
see  things  about  which  you  heard  others 
speak. 

Both  items  referred  to  in  this  brief  article 
are  encouraging.  Let  us  keep  up  the  present 
pace  and,  as  the  months  come  and  go,  step 
on  the  accelerator  so  as  to  make  the  year 
1940  the  best  of  all. 

Wm.  F.  DeLong. 


Grace  Church,  Duqlesne.  Pa. 

Rev.  Alfred  J.  Herman.  Pastor 
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The  Annual  Statement  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  (Reformed) 


To  the  Synods  of  the  Evangelical  and 

Reformed  Church: 
Dear  Fathers  and  Brethren: — 

In  presenting  this  our  first  statement  to 
the  Synods  of  our  merged  Church,  we  wish 
to  express  our  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  for  His  continued 
blessing  and  for  the  achievements  which  have 
been  accomplished  during  the  years  that  are 
past  and  gone.  Founded  in  1826  as  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  after  passing 
through  various  stages  of  names  and  ecclesi- 
astical relationships,  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, as  it  came  to  be  designated  by  the 
General  Synod  in  1863,  has  steadily  held  to 
its  main  oi3jective,  viz:  to  enlarge  the  borders 
of  our  Church,  to  make  available  religious 
privileges  to  less  fortunately  circumstanced 
individuals  and  groups,  to  aid  needy  churches 
in  securing  adequate  equipment  and  in  gen- 
eral to  make  its  humble  contribution  towards 
the  establishment  and  the  extension  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  America. 

In  this  far-flung  enterprise  we  have  only 
partially  succeeded  in  reaching  our  goal. 
Nevertheless,  the  Board  rendered  assistance 
in  some  form  or  other  to  over  nine  hundred 
of  our  congregations  and  offered  fields  of 
service  to  an  exceptionally  large  number  of 
our  ministers.  During  the  114  years  since  the 
work  was  definitely  organized,  more  than 
$10,500,000  were  gathered  and  disbursed  by 
this  agency.  The  souls  that  were  brought 
under  the  power  of  the  Gospel  and  the  lives 
that  received  spiritual  direction  through  this 
ministry  cannot  be  tabulated  nor  recounted. 
For  all  these  achievements  wrought  in  the  past 
we  are  profoundly  grateful  and  we  cherish 
the  hope  and  confidence  that  under  the  new 
organizational  arrangement  the  work  may  go 
forward  with  larger  strides  and  result  in  even 
greater  blessing  to  mankind. 

The  statement  herewith  off^ered  covers  the 
activities  of  the  Board  for  only  one  year,  the 
calendar  year  of  1939.  These  activities,  as 
well  as  the  present  condition  of  the  Board, 
cannot  be  properly  understood  except  as  they 
are  viewed  in  the  light  of  past  years.  From 
its  verv  beginning  the  Board  has  alwavs 
included  a  number  of  related  activities  which 
do  not  strictly  come  within  the  purview  of 


Home  Missions.  Thus  from  1826  to  1844.  it 
was  responsible  for  all  the  publication  inter- 
ests of  the  Church.  It  issued  the  first  period- 
ical known  as  the  Missionary  and  Religious 
Magazine  which  later  assumed  the  name  of 
the  Reformed  Church  Messenger.  The  Board 
was  also  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
aiding  churches  in  their  building  projects, 
with  the  work  of  Evangelism,  of  Social  Ser- 
vice, of  Rural  Life,  as  well  as  with  the 
spiritual  care  of  certain  national  and  minority 
groups,  such  as  Hungarians,  Japanese,  Czechs 
and  Indians.  This  wide  range  of  activities 
necessitated  the  employment  of  many  workers 
and  the  outlay  of  large  sums  of  money.  The 
service  thus  rendered  to  the  Church  can  never 
be  fully  appraised.  It  constitutes  one  of  those 
intangible  spiritual  values  which  inhere  in 
Kingdom  w^ork. 

Because  of  conditions  over  which  no  one 
had  definite  control,  when  the  depression 
years  came  upon  us,  drastic  restrictions  in  its 
program  had  to  be  made  by  the  Board.  In 
more  prosperous  times  the  Board  had  created 
a  number  of  Departments  to  care  for  the 
diversified  phases  of  its  w^ork,  but  when  the 
support  of  the  work  began  to  decrease  in  the 
early  30's,  one  Department  after  another  had 
to  be  eliminated  or  combined  with  others  that 
were  already  charged  with  specific  interests. 
A  policy  of  regression  had  to  be  pursued. 
Many  of  the  missions  W'cre  urged  to  go  to 
self-support  even  before  they  felt  themselves 
able  to  do  so.  The  Board  delayed  entering 
upon  new^  work  and  thus  became  more  of  a 
distributing  than  a  pioneering  agency. 

In  order  to  meet  commitments  made  in 
more  prosperous  times,  the  Board  was  obliged 
to  raise  funds  in  special  ways  other  than 
through  the  Apportionment  system.  It  found 
itself  unable  to  pay  its  missionaries  promptly 
and  it  was  only  through  certain  special  eff"orts. 
such  as  the  Debt  Redemption  Fund,  the 
20,000  Club  Plan  and  other  ways  that  the 
Board  was  able  to  carry  on  as  well  as  it  did. 

Financially,  the  Board  functions  under  two 
separate  and  two  distinct  Departments.  Each 
Department  has  its  own  accounts,  which  are 
carried  in  two  different  banks.  This  dual 
arrangement  of  the  Board's  work  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  understand  its 
activities  and  its  present  status. 
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I.  The  General  Department 

The  General  Department  relates  itself  to 
what  is  generally  known  as  distinct  Home 
Mission  work.  This  includes  the  oversight, 
the  support  of  the  missions,  of  the  mission- 
aries and  the  deaconesses,  the  educational  and 
promotional  work,  the  intradenominational 
and  the  interdenominational  activities  and 
other  interests  of  a  more  or  less  general  char- 
acter. This  Department  is  financed  through 
the  Apportionment,  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  General 
Synod  and  other  sources  of  revenue.  The 
extent  of  this  work  becomes  apparent  when 
the  same  is  broken  down  into  its  constituent 
parts  as  follows: — 

1.    Missions  and  Missionaries. 

There  are  152  missions  on  the  roll  which 
are  being  served  by  115  missionary  workers. 
These  missions  are  widely  scattered  across  the 
country,  reaching  into  Canada.  They  include 
various  types  of  population,  of  national  and 
language  groups.  Among  them  are  English, 
German,  Swiss,  Russian,  Hungarian,  Czech, 
Japanese  and  Indian  people.  They  are  located 
in  urban,  suburban  and  rural  communities. 
They  comprise  a  total  membership  of  14,796 
with  approximately  an  equal  number  of  Sun- 
day School  members.  During  the  year  1939 
the  First  Reformed  Church  of  Gary,  Ind., 
went  to  self-support.  Three  missions  were  en- 
rolled, viz:  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin;  Wabasha, 
Minn.;  Hillsboro,  Oregon.    The  largest  num- 


ber of  missions  on  the  roll  at  present  are 
included  in  the  Department  of  the  Northwest, 
of  which  Dr.  Theodore  P.  Bolliger  is  the 
Superintendent.  The  Indian  Mission  consist- 
ing of  80  members  at  Black  River  Falls,  Wis- 
consin, and  the  Indian  School  of  over  100 
children  at  Neillsville,  Wisconsin,  are  also 
included  in  this  area  and  are  in  charge  of 
Rev.  Ben  Stucki,  who  is  assisted  by  Evangel- 
ist John  Stacy,  one  of  our  early  Indian  con- 
verts at  Black  River  Falls.  The  Indian  Mission 
and  the  Indian  School  are  supported  almost 
entirely  by  the  contributions  of  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  of  General  Synod. 

THE  HUNGARIANS  constitute  a  large  sec- 
tor of  our  work  among  national  groups.  The 
Reformed  Church  established  the  first  mission 
among  these  people  in  1890.  There  are  80 
Hungarian  congregations  in  our  fellowship, 
40  of  whom  still  receive  support  from  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions.  Through  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society 
the  Board  employs  eleven  deaconesses  in  that 
number  of  Hungarian  congregations.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  Board  supported  a  Hun- 
garian Professor  in  our  institutions  at  Lan- 
caster, but  conditions  in  recent  years  made 
it  necessary  to  discontinue  this  phase  of  the 
work  and  Dr.  Alexander  Toth,  who  was  the 
professor  in  charge,  was  assigned  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Hungarian  Secretary,  with  a  view  of 
cultivating  these  Hungarian  congregations 
and  integrating  them  into  the  life  and  work 
of  our  Church. 
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The  work  among  the  CZECHS  has  resolved 
itself  into  a  single  mission  located  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

The  work  among  the  JAPANESE  which 
was  started  in  1910,  is  confined  to  two  prin- 
cipal cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  viz:  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  In  San  Francisco 
we  have  a  very  complete  plant,  consisting  of 
a  spacious  church  edifice  and  a  Community 
Building  alongside  of  it.  This  Community 
Building  was  the  gift  of  The  Woman's  Mis- 
sionarv  Society.  Two  ordained  ministers  are 
at  work  in  the  San  Francisco  Mission,  one 
a  Japanese  and  the  other  an  American. 

Among  all  these  minority  and  foreign- 
speaking  groups,  the  major  problem  centers 
in  an  adequate  ministry  to  the  second  and 
third  generations.  A  new  type  of  minister 
with  American  background  and  training  is 
needed.  The  latent  possibilities  lodged  in 
these  churches  during  this  transition  period 
must  by  all  means  be  conserved  and  devel- 
oped. 

For  many  vears  the  Board  has  maintained 
a  HARBOR  MISSION  in  New  York  City,  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Paul  H.  Land.  Ports  of  entry 
at  present  do  not  figure  as  largely  in  our 
social  and  national  program  as  formerly, 
nevertheless  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of 
individuals  come  annually  to  our  missionary 
for  guidance,  counsel  and  assistance.  This  is 
purely  missionary  work.  It  is  service  directly 
offered  to  such  as  need  it  without  expectation 
of  any  definite  returns  save  in  lives  comforted 
and  human  folks  aided. 

2.  Administration. 

The  policy  pursued  by  the  Board  in  the 
administration  of  its  work  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  centralization  in  office  headquarters 
in  the  Schaff  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
There  was  a  period  in  its  history  when  the 
administration  of  the  work  was  of  a  highly 
diversified  character.  Each  of  the  respective 
Synods  of  the  Reformed  Church  had  erected 
Boards  of  their  own  who  were  directly  rea- 
sponsible  for  the  missionary  work  within  their 
own  bounds.  There  was  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  such  an  arrangement,  inasmuch  as 
it  located  the  oversight  in  definite  areas  and 
devolved  responsibility  upon  local  units.  It, 
however,  imposed  excessive  burdens  upon 
those  Synods  which  covered  the  newer  and 
the  larger  geographical  areas  where  the  major 
Home  Mission  interests  centered.  Moreover, 
the  foreiim-speaking  groups,  when  they 
emerged  within  the  purview  of  our  missionary 


responsibility,  laid  claim  not  only  to  a  single 
Synod,  nor  to  a  group  of  Synods,  but  to  the 
Church  as  a  whole.  There  were  other  inter- 
ests directly  or  indirectly  related  to  Home 
Missions  which  demanded  support  from  the 
denomination  as  a  whole.  These  considera- 
tions and  others  which  might  be  named,  led 
towards  a  policy  of  greater  centralization  in 
the  administration  of  the  w'ork.  Consequently, 
office  headquarters  were  established  in  Phila- 
delphia with  a  General  Secretary  in  charge. 
Areas  or  departments  were  arranged,  covering 
the  various  sections  of  the  Church  with  Super- 
tendents  who  gave  supervision  to  the  missions 
under  their  assignment  and  promoted  the 
work  in  their  respective  areas.  There  are 
four  such  areas: 

1.  The  East  covering  the  territory  east  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.  For  a  number  of  years 
this  area  or  department  had  a  Superintendent 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  James  M.  Mullan  but 
since  his  death  in  1933  the  w^ork  was  assigned 
to  the  general  office. 

2.  The  Central  West  covering  the  territory 
of  the  Ohio  and  Midwest  Synods  in  charge  of 
Dr.  John  C.  Horning  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

3.  The  Northwest  covering  the  territory 
of  the  Northwest  Synod  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Theodore  P.  BoUiger  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

4.  The  Pacific  Coast  in  charge  of  Dr.  E. 
F.  Evemeyer  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Other  phases  of  work  such  as  the  Immi- 
grant work,  Rural  Life,  were  assigned  to  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  central  office. 

The  Board  itself  is  composed  of  twelve 
members;  eight  ministers  and  four  laymen, 
who  are  elected  by  the  General  Synod  for  a 
term  of  six  years  with  privilege  of  reelection. 
Five  members  of  the  Board  constitute  the 
Executive  Committee  with  full  powers.  The 
Board  meets  regularly  twice  a  year,  in  Janu- 
ary and  July,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
meets  in  April  and  in  October  or  at  call.  The 
President  is  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Seitz;  the  Vice- 
President,  Dr.  H.  Nevin  Kerst;  the  Recording 
Secretary,  Mr.  Maurice  G.  Lipson  and  the 
Treasurer,  Dr.  William  F.  DeLong.  A 
Finance  Committee  consisting  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  the  lay  members  of  the  Board  con- 
siders all  financial  matters  and  submits  them 
for  final  action  either  to  the  entire  Board  or 
to  its  Executive  Committee. 
3.    Education  and  Promotion. 

A  centralized  organization  and  administra- 
tion devolve  responsibility  upon  the  central 
office  for  the  education  of  our  constituency 
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and  the  promotion  of  the  work.  The  educa- 
tional work  is  done  largely  through  the  publi- 
cation of  leaflets,  periodicals,  like  the 
Outlook  of  Missions,  stated  articles  in  The 
Messenger,  also  by  public  presentation  of  the 
cause  before  congregations,  judicatories,  con- 
ferences and  gatherings  of  various  kinds. 
The  Cooperative  Council  of  Missionary  Edu- 
cation constitutes  another  important  medium 
for  educational  purposes.  The  special  Home 
Mission  Emphasis  period  in  October  furnishes 
a  suitable  occasion  to  lift  the  cause  of  Home 
Missions  prominently  before  the  Church.  The 
promotional  phase  of  the  work  relates  itself 
vitally  to  the  Committee  on  Correlation  and 
Promotion  of  the  General  Council  in  bringing 
the  interests  of  Kingdom  Service  before  the 
Church. 

4.  Finance. 

The  Board  annually  formulates  a  budget 
which  is  based  on  the  one  hand  on  the  needs 
and  claims  which  confront  it,  and  on  the  other 
on  the  support  which  it  can  reasonably  expect 
from  the  Church.  The  General  Fund,  as  has 
already  been  indicated  is  dependent  almost 
entirely  on  the  Apportionment  receipts  and 
on  such  contributions  as  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  General  Synod  is 
pleased  to  make.  The  Board  has  asked  for 
an  Apportionment  of  $350,000  annually  from 
the  Reformed  constituency,  which  amount 
represents  One  Dollar  per  member.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  full  Apportionment  has  never  been 
paid  by  the  Church.  In  more  prosperous 
years,  when  the  Apportionment  was  consider- 
ably higher,  the  Church  paid  on  the  same  as 
much  as  $335,000  a  year,  but  with  a  much 
lower  Apportionment  and  during  less  pros- 
perous times,  the  annual  receipts  on  the 
Apportionment  for  Home  Missions  dropped 
to  $160,000.  It  can  be  readily  observed  that 
such  shrinkaQ^e  involved  the  Board  in  heavy 
obligations  because  of  commitments  previ- 
ously made.  The  deficit  in  the  General  Fund 
is  $92,495.80.  The  Board  has  been  putting 
forth  special  eff"orts  to  wipe  out  this  entire 
obli2;ation  in  order  to  transfer  its  general 
work  over  to  the  new  Board  of  National  Mis- 
sions when  said  Board  is  ready  to  function. 


The  Eleventh  Annual  Missionary  Education 
Institute  for  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  which  is  affili- 
ated with  the  Missionary  Education  Movement 
will  be  held  in  the  Third  Christian  Church, 


11.   The   Church   Buikling  Department 

The  work  in  this  Department,  while  it 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Board,  is  con- 
ducted independently  of  the  General  Depart- 
ment. It  relates  itself  principally  to  the 
proper  housing  of  the  missions.  Since  1886 
the  Board  built  up  a  working  capital  in  the 
form  of  Church-building  Funds,  which  now 
amounts  to  $700,000.  This  money  has  been 
loaned  to  the  missions  for  Church  building 
purposes.  Every  dollar  has  been  invested  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  under  which 
the  same  was  received.  The  sum  total  consti- 
tutes a  revolving  fund  which  when  paid  back 
by  the  missions  now  enjoying  the  use,  be- 
comes available  to  others.  Hundreds  of  our 
churches  have  been  helped  through  this  De- 
partment. In  many  instances  the  Board  holds 
title  to  the  property,  while  in  others  its 
investment  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  other 
approved  security.  The  appraised  value  of 
the  properties,  churches  and  parsonages,  in 
which  these  investments  are  made  totals 
$4,000,000.  There  thus  appears  ample  secur- 
ity to  protect  the  Board  fully  on  its  invest- 
ments. 

In  order  to  make  these  large  investments 
possible,  the  Board  assumed  certain  obliga- 
tions in  banks,  in  registered  bonds.  Serial 
Coupon  Bonds  and  otherwise. 

From  the  recital  of  this  work  under  its 
various  phases,  it  is  quite  evident  that  here 
is  an  enterprise  of  vast  proportions  and  of 
large  significance  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 
The  work  itself  in  process  of  time  undergoes 
modifications  in  technique  and  in  methods, 
but  its  inner  life  and  spirit  remain.  The  chal- 
lenge today  is  as  urgent  as  it  has  ever  been. 
Unless  America  can  be  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  seems  to  be  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  Church  and  its  agencies, 
all  of  our  national,  social  and  economic  struc- 
tures must  eventually  crumble.  Religion  alone 
can  lead  the  way  out  of  the  present  world 
chaos  into  a  new  order  wherein  Christ  shall 
be  all  in  all. 

Respectfully, 
Frederick  C.  Seitz,  President. 
Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  General  Secretary. 
January,  1940. 


Broadway  at  17th  St..  Indianapolis.  Ind.. 
April  29-Mav  1.  Miss  Ruth  Heinmiller  of 
Cleveland  will  be  in  charge  of  the  course  for 
leaders  of  young  people. 
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A  Letter  from  Sendai 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Zaugg,  Dean  of  North  Japan  College,  to  a 
group  of  his  friends  in  America.  We  are  sure  that  the  Church  at  large  will  be  interested  in 
it,  especially  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Zaugg's  Bible  Class  tests. 


Sendai,  Japan. 
Feb.  10th,  1940. 
Dear  Folks  in  the  Homeland: 

When  I  send  Christmas  greetings,  I  really 
do  not  expect  people  to  reply.  And  it  may 
be  that  you  feel  the  same  way.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  going  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
kind  holiday  greetings,  for  I  want  to  tell  you 
how  much  joy  and  encouragement  they 
brought  to  us.  We  were  remembered  this  sea- 
son by  more  friends  than  ever  before,  both 
from  America  and  here  in  Japan.  For  econ- 
omy's sake  the  Japanese  have  given  up  the 
sending  of  greeting  cards  to  a  large  extent, 
but  they  still  continue  the  practice  of  sending 
gifts.  And  of  course  when  you  are  on  the 
receiving  end,  you  hope  that  they  will  not 
soon  give  up  this  good  old  Oriental  custom. 

The  gifts  we  received  from  our  Japanese 
friends  consisted  largely  of  fruit  and  cakes. 
One  of  our  teachers  sent  us  a  box  of  apples 
containing  about  a  bushel  of  Jonathans  each 
one  nearly  as  large  as  a  grapefruit.  Our 
carpenter  gave  us  five  pounds  of  sugar,  a  gift 
especially  appreciated  now  when  sugar  is  hard 
to  buy.  The  teachers  in  one  of  my  Bible 
classes  gave  us  a  credit  ticket  good  for  a 
ten  yen  purchase  at  our  grocery  store. 

At  any  rate,  whether  we  received  good 
wishes  or  more  substantial  gifts,  we  feel  that 
we  have  been  the  recipients  of  more  than 
we  deserve.  And  you  all  helped  to  make  our 
Christmas  a  happy  one. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  papers  here  reported 
a  very  cold  spell  of  weather  in  America,  and 
we  hope  that  you  did  not  suffer  too  much. 
Here  we  have  had  the  usual  winter  weather, 
about  ten  to  fifteen  feet  of  snow  west  of  the 
mountains,  and  anywhere  from  six  inches  to 
a  foot  east  of  them.  As  I  write  this,  I  can 
look  out  of  my  school  window  and  see  the 
snow  on  the  pine  trees  on  the  hill  opposite, 
a  very  beautiful  sight.    But  here  in  Sendai 


the  snow  melts  very  quickly,  and  the  fall  of 
five  or  six  inches  which  we  have  had  lately, 
will  disappear  in  a  day  or  two.  So  we  have 
to  look  hard  at  our  scenery  while  we  have  the 
chance. 

The  great  industrial  centers  of  Japan,  like 
Tokyo  and  Osaka,  are  just  now  in  distress 
because  of  a  lack  of  electric  power.  They 
had  no  rain  or  snow  in  those  regions  for  more 
than  a  month,  and  the  rivers  have  just  about 
gone  dry.  Their  factories  had  to  stop  work 
several  days  a  week,  because  their  hydro- 
electric plants  could  not  produce  enough 
power.  Here  in  Sendai  we  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty thus  far  with  electricity,  and  this  is 
going  to  work  for  the  material  advantage  of 
our  city,  no  doubt.  Already  a  number  of 
large  concerns  have  bought  extensive  factory 
sites  and  will  soon  put  up  plants.  This  will 
bring  four  or  five  thousand  additional  workers 
to  our  town,  and  we  can  look  for  an  industrial 
boom  in  the  near  future.  But  in  a  way  I 
regret  this.  Thus  far  Sendai  has  been  known 
as  an  educational  center,  rather  a  quiet  place, 
suitable  for  study.  With  a  population  of 
about  200,000  there  are  at  least  20,000  stu- 
dents here  in  schools  above  primary  grade. 
But  now,  I  suppose,  we  will  have  to  accustom 
ourselves  to  the  noise  of  whirring  wheels  out- 
side as  w^ell  as  inside  our  pates. 

There  is  at  present  a  seeming  scarcity  of 
fuel  in  Japan,  which  has  caused  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  in  the  papers,  especially  during 
this  cold  season.  We  bought  our  own  wood 
last  summer  and  will  have  enough  to  see  us 
through  the  winter.  Coal  and  charcoal  seem 
to  be  less  abundant,  but  the  trouble  is  largely 
a  matter  of  poor  distribution  and  hoarding 
on  the  part  of  some  people  who  get  panicky 
or  are  keeping  their  stock  for  the  sake  of 
profit.  At  any  rate,  most  of  the  people  are 
economizing  on  fuel,  and  this  goes  with  insti- 
tutions as  well  as  with  households.    In  our 
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school  we  have  heat  in  all  our  classrooms 
from  7:00  A.  M.  to  3:00  P.  M.,  but  we  asked 
the  students  and  teachers  to  do  without  heat 
in  the  morning  chapel  service,  and  they  gladly 
agreed.  At  first  we  told  them  that  they  could 
keep  their  overcoats  on  during  the  service, 
but  they  deemed  that  rather  effeminate,  so 
they  come  dressed  only  in  their  ordinary  sack 
suits  or  school  uniforms.  The  service  of 
course  is  only  20  minutes  long,  and  one  can 
stand  a  lot  of  cold  for  such  a  short  period. 
But  somehow  when  you  have  to  sit  in  a  room 
at  a  temperature  of  about  15  degrees  below 
freezing,  your  prayers  have  a  tendency  to 
become  just  a  little  lukewarm  and  hasty. 

Just  before  Christmas  I  tested  the  students 
in  my  Bible  classes  as  to  what  kind  of  char- 
acter traits  they  regarded  as  of  greatest 
importance.  I  gave  them  a  list  of  the  22  traits 
selected  some  years  ago  by  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education  as  the  ones 
particularly  Christian,  and  asked  them  to 
choose  out  of  this  number  the  five  which  they 
regarded  as  most  important.  The  list,  as  you 
may  know,  is  comprised  of  the  following 
traits:  Cooperation,  Courage,  Creativeness, 
Dependability,  Faith,  Forgivingness,  Good- 
will, Health-mindedness,  Honesty,  Humility, 
Joyousness,  Love,  Loyalty,  Obedience,  Open- 
mindedness.  Penitence,  Purity,  Purposefulness, 
Reverence,  Self-control,  Self-respect,  and  Spir- 
ituality. Which  ones  do  you  think  they 
chose?  Faith  came  out  first  with  63  votes; 
Love  was  second  with  61  votes;  then  came 
Honesty  with  43  votes;  Courage  with  41 
votes,  and  Self-control  with  38  votes.  Coop- 
eration also  made  a  good  record  with  32 
votes.  Of  the  98  students  in  these  classes  only 
one  voted  for  Penitence,  and  two  for  Joyous- 
ness and  Creativeness.  Some  of  the  students 
said  that  Penitence  and  Joyousness  were  the 
natural  consequences  of  Faith  and  Love,  and 
so  they  saw  no  need  to  vote  for  them.  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  that  Loyalty,  a  virtue  so 
highly  extolled  in  the  Orient,  received  only 
20  votes.  As  a  whole,  I  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  fine  moral  sense  which  the  students 
displayed  in  their  choice,  and  to  me  it  gave 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
teaching  which  they  had  received  in  our 
school.  The  choice  also  indicated  to  me  the 
fact  that  the  moral  judgment  of  Japanese  stu- 
dents is  not  so  different  from  that  of  the  best 
students  in  other  countries,  and  that  under 
Christian  instruction  they  respond  just  as 
readily  to  the  highest  ideals  in  life. 

Japan  is  celebrating  this  year  her  2600th 
anniversary  as  a  nation.    A  great  event,  but 


after  all  we  Americans  can  count  ourselves 
fortunate.  Wouldn't  our  children  be  troubled 
in  school  if  they  had  to  learn  2600  years  of 
American  history?  How  would  they  ever  be 
able  to  commit  to  memory  the  names  of  all 
the  Vice-Presidents?  And  if  we  had  2600 
years  of  history,  think  of  what  the  national 
debt  would  amount  to  by  this  time!  But  to 
be  serious,  may  I  say  that  it  is  not  easy  for 
us  Americans  fully  to  understand  what  an 
influence  a  long  history  such  as  this  exerts 
upon  a  people,  and  this  may  be  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  so  difficult  for  some  of  us 
to  understand  Japanese  psychology  at  times. 
We  will  no  doubt  have  a  further  resurgence 
of  a  nationalistic  spirit  here,  which  under 
the  circumstances  is  quite  to  be  expected. 
However,  we  know  that  a  lot  of  the  Japanese 
are  still  internationally-minded  and  are  work- 
ing for  friendly  relations  with  Western  coun- 
tries. And  we  who  are  engaged  in  Christian 
work  feel  that  we  have  a  very  important  mis- 
sion to  perform  just  along  this  line.  It  is 
not  an  easy  task  these  days  to  get  any  nation 
to  love  other  countries,  but  we  still  believe 
that  the  love  of  Christ  can  and  will  accom- 
plish this  in  due  time.  We  ask  for  your 
prayers  and  help  in  our  efforts  to  bring  the 
gospel  of  love  to  these  people,  so  admirable 
in  many  ways,  but  now  so  bound  by  outworn 
theories  of  force. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  H.  Zaugg. 


Japanese  Woman  Traveling  on  Skis 
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Rudolph — a  Character  Sketch 

By  Olive  M.  Bucher,  Yuanling,  Hunan,  China 


A YEAR  and  a  half  ago,  when  we  w^ere 
ahle  to  spend  a  few  weeks  on  a  hill  top, 
away  from  the  terrific  heat  of  the  city,  we 
hired  a  water-carrier  from  the  Tien  village 
to  carry  our  water  from  the  spring  and  to 
make  himself  useful  in  other  ways.  Tien  Si 
Fuh  was  tall,  bony  and  strong,  and  looked 
upon  the  visible  world  fearlessly  with  one  eye. 

"Did  you  see  the  leopard  that  the  Li  man 
took  to  the  city?"  he  asked  me.  When  I 
replied  that  I  had.  he  added.  '1  helped  to 
kill  that.    He  and  I  killed  it." 

His  chin  grew  a  number  of  hairs  of  indif- 
ferent length,  which  vaguely  resembled  a 
beard.  His  hair  was  short  enough  to  need 
no  combing,  and  his  hands,  accustomed  to 
the  soil  and  not  despising  it,  needed  little 
washing  excepting  that  done  by  request.  His 
strength  of  body  was  that  of  a  tree  grown  in 
rocky  soil,  not  so  much  because  of  finding 
needed  nurture  there,  as  of  being  tough 
enough  to  grow  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  it. 

One  day,  as  I  worked  in  the  kitchen,  which 
was  a  latticed  enclosure  under  the  veranda, 
I  listened  to  Mr.  Bucher  reading  aloud  to 
our  son  John  from  a  travel  book. 

"I'll  read  you  this  chapter  about  Turkey," 
he  said.  Then  followed  a  rich  recital  about 
an  experience  in  a  Turkish  bath,  in  which  a 
"One-eyed  Rudolph"  figured  largely.  We  all 
laughed  heartily,  and  afterwards  referred  to 
our  water-carrier  as  Rudolph. 

He  couldn't  learn  to  set  the  table,  but 
became  quite  helpful,  gradually  with  some 
other  things.  Most  Chinese  boys  are  very 
bright,  when  they  have  any  chance  to  develop 
mentally.  Some  like  Tien  Si  Fuh,  who  have 
grown  up  on  the  edge  of  starvation,  and  with 
no  chance  for  the  least  education,  find  our 
way  of  living,  even  in  its  simplest  form,  quite 
complicated.  I  am  sure  that  he  considered 
himself  bright  enough,  for  when  I  served  a 
chicken  one  day.  after  I  had  been  away  from 
the  kitchen  for  some  time,  I  found  that  it 
was  one  of  those  born  with  only  one  second 
joint. 

He  squatted  near  me  one  day.  and  watched 
with  interest,  as  I  peeled  some  peaches,  turn- 
ing the  knife  toward  me.  under  the  peel, 
instead  of  chipping  it  away  from  me,  as  he 
would  have  done. 


"Now,  isn't  that  wonderful?"  his  child-like 
smile  said.  I  smiled  back,  and  told  him  that 
our  way  was  different. 

"Everybody  plays  but  you."  he  said  once, 
sympathetically,  when  he  saw  that  I  was  very 
tired. 

Each  day  I  had  to  explain  again  to  Rudolph 
some  of  the  things  that  I  wanted  him  to  do. 
\^  hen  I  reproached  him  with,  "I  have  told 
you  this  many  times."  he  answered  gleefully, 
"I  just  wanted  to  be  sure,  Sumo." 

On  one  occasion  Rudolph  said  to  me  very 
solemnly,  "Tonight,  if  you  hear  someone  call- 
ing, just  keep  quiet,  Sumo." 

"^^Tio  will  be  calling?"  I  asked.  "And 
where  will  they  be  calling?" 

"Perhaps  outside  of  your  house.  Spirits," 
he  added  mysteriously.  "They  will  be  coming 
back  for  a  month,  now,  but  just  keep  quiet." 

"But  I  don't  believe  in  ghosts,"  I  began. 
"I  am  not  afraid  .  .  ." 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  he  advised,  "But  keep 
quiet.  Keep  quiet,"  he  reiterated  in  a  hushed 
tone. 

Rudolph  was  very  gracious  to  those  of  our 
country  guests  of  whom  he  approved,  urging 
them  to  stay  for  hours.  He  sometimes  sur- 
reptitiously ordered  others  to  leave,  saying 
that  we  wanted  to  eat  our  food.  He  liked  to 
scour  the  country  for  eggs  to  supply  us.  and 
he  must  always  have  scoured  it  well,  for  it 
took  hours  of  his  time.  When  he  returned 
at  last,  triumphantly,  with  a  few  eggs  tied 
in  a  cloth,  it  was  invariably  with  the  infor- 
mation that  the  folks  had  no  change  (which 
was  likely  very  true),  but  that  they  would 
give  us  another  egg  or  two  when  the  chickens 
had  laid  them. 

"Eating  my  breakfast,"  Rudolph  would 
greet  me  happily,  with  a  wave  of  his  chop- 
sticks, as  he  squatted  on  the  floor,  his  rice- 
bowl  in  his  hand,  and  his  rice  and  vegetable 
in  a  cloth  before  him. 

"E'gh-ugh,  ugh-ugh."  he  always  groaned  in 
rhythm  with  the  swinging  of  his  water 
buckets,  when  he  arrived  with  a  load  from 
the  spring.  Then  he  sat  on  a  low  stool,  and 
took  up,  for  comfort,  his  long  slender  bamboo 
pipe,  reached  into  his  bosom  for  the  prized 
beef -cube  tin  in  which  he  kept  his  tobacco, 
put  a  pinch  into  the  tiny  cup  of  the  pipe,  and 
drew  a  few  slow  whiffs  of  contentment. 
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"How  long  have  I  been  here,"  Rudolph 
asked  often,  "and  how  much  money  have  I 
coming?"  He  always  asked  for  money  in 
advance.  "I  must  buy  rice,"  he  would  say. 
"There  is  none."  It  may  easily  have  been 
true,  for  harvesting  time  had  not  yet  arrived. 
"Please  don't  cheat  me,"  he  begged  once  of 
Mr.  Bucher. 

"Why  would  I  cheat  you?"  Mr.  Bucher 
asked.  "I  don't  cheat  anyone." 

"Good,  good,"  he  offered  placably,  patting 
my  husband  on  the  shoulder. 

As  the  time  of  our  departure  to  the  city 
came  near,  our  water-carrier  began  to  count 
the  days  rather  sadly.     "Only  three  more 


days,"  he  would  say,  or,  "Sumo,  now,  there 
are  only  two  days.  But  I  shall  come  to  visit 
you  in  town,"  he  added  more  brightly. 
Finally  the  last  working  day  was  ended  for 
him,  but  he  had  agreed  to  help  carry  our 
things  down  the  hill  the  next  morning  early. 
After  he  was  gone  we  looked  for  the  hatchet 
which  he  used  to  cut  our  kindling.  It  was 
gone,  too! 

The  last  thing  that  we  saw  of  Rudolph  was 
when  he  stood  the  next  morning  on  the  shore, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  waving  "Goodbye"  to 
our  boat,  and  clutching  in  his  hand  the  pay 
and  extra  money  which  we  had  given  him, 
and  in  that  one  eye  the  joy  of  a  child  who 
has  just  received  a  wonderful  gift. 


Missionary  Chat 

Extract  of  letter  from  Mrs.  E.  A.  Beck,  Tiffin,  0.,  February  15,  1940 


We  had  so  hoped  that  Wen  Yuin  Ching  was 
in  better  health  and  would  be  spared  for  years 
but  evidently  the  stomach  ulcers  that  had 
caused  him  so  much  trouble  flared  up  again 
and  caused  his  death.  He  seemed  like  one 
of  our  own  children.  Mr.  Beck  took  him 
when  he  was  seven  years  old.  He  had  no 
parents.  Edwin  tried  to  be  a  father  to  him. 
When  we  were  married  we  took  him  to  Lake- 
side with  us  and  he  went  into  the  preparatory 
school.  He  was  very  good  in  mathematics 
and  other  boys  asked  him  to  tutor  them.  By 
the  time  he  was  in  high  school  he  was  able 
to  provide  his  own  clothes  but  we  still  paid 
his  food  and  he  worked  for  room  and  tuition. 
He  was  such  a  self-reliant  little  fellow.  He 
was  self-supporting  all  through  college  and 
then  became  a  teacher  at  Huping.  He  married 
one  of  the  teachers  in  our  district  and  has  two 
fine  boys  and  a  beautiful  little  girl.  Later 
on  Edwin  gave  him  $300  to  spend  a  year  at 
Central  China  College  where  he  took  adminis- 
trative work  and  he  then  came  back  to  Hup- 
ing and  became  business  manager  of  the 
school.    He  was  a  fine  Christian  young  man. 


Always  faithful  in  his  work  and  thoroughly 
honest  in  his  office  as  treasurer. 

The  last  time  he  was  ill  the  doctor  gave 
him  intravenal  injections  that  saved  his  life 
but  this  time  there  was  no  doctor  there  to 
pull  him  through.  He  always  wanted  me 
when  he  was  ill,  and  I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
there  to  be  with  him  this  time.  He  was  a  real 
son  to  us  and  he  loved  our  children  as  though 
they  were  his  real  brothers  and  sisters.  Edwin 
will  miss  him  terribly.  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  last  attack  of  flu  I  had  in  Huping.  He 
was  so  worried  because  I  had  no  appetite. 
One  day  at  noon  he  came  in  to  see  me  and 
I  was  feeling  miserable.  When  he  went  home 
he  told  his  wife  she  would  have  to  prepare 
some  food  for  me  because  he  knew  if  I  did 
not  soon  eat  I  would  die.  For  several  days 
Mrs.  Wen  brought  my  tray  twice  a  day  and 
I  could  eat  the  food  and  I  was  soon  well. 
He  laughingly  told  Dad  that  the  Chinese  idea 
that  one  must  eat  or  die  was  hard  on  them 
when  they  went  into  a  foreign  hospital  if  they 
had  typhoid! 

His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  us  as  a  family, 
and  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  China. 


"At  one  time  I  thought  this  was  a  magazine  I  could  do  without  but  I  find  I  would  miss 
reading  it  a  great  deal." 

Virginia  White,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 
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The  Most  Wonderful  Century  for  Japan 


THERE  comes  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  a  quaint  little  paper  from 
Japan  entitled,  ''Japan  Through  Women."  It 
is  edited  by  a  Christian  woman  in  Japan.  An 
article  in  the  January  issue  is  entitled,  "The 
Most  Wonderful  Century  for  Japan,"  and  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  account  of  the  early 
days  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  The  English  is 
left  just  as  it  was  in  the  article: 

It's  only  one  hundred  years  since  1840. 
During  this  one  century  the  world  itself  has 
seen  the  marvelous  change  all  over.  As  for 
Japan  there  is  something  unmeasurable. 

It  is  an  actual  story  of  one  who  saw  the 
feudal  system  in  its  full  bloom.  The  old  lady, 
84  years  old,  tells  us  so  vividly  how  her  own 
feudal  lord  to  go  out  in  a  procession  calling 
out,  "Shitani  ore"  which  means  "Down, 
Down."  Everyone  on  the  road  must  sit  down 
on  the  road  side,  even  if  it  rained  and  the 
road  been  muddy.  Even  a  child  if  he  run 
across  the  passage,  the  punishment  was  sure 
to  follow  him.  In  educational  line  the  only 
school  opened  was  the  little  Terakoya,  i.e., 
the  private  teaching  place  held  in  the  temple 
under  the  guidance  of  monks. 

Here  boys  and  girls  were  taught  to  write 
and  to  read  some  arithmatics.  She  also  recol- 
lects what  a  dark  lantern  they  used  to  have. 
A  little  bit  of  oil  was  put  in  a  tiny  dish  and 
in  it  one  of  two  small  wicks  were  held.  And 
this  little  dish  was  held  in  the  middle  of 
paper  lantern.  Around  this  dark  light  they 
used  to  gather  and  do  some  sewings  or  spin- 
nings. 

As  for  the  travelling,  except  the  horse  back, 
the  only  vehicle  was  Kago  which  was  carried 
by  two  persons  like  a  chair  car  in  Hongkong. 
Only  it  was  larger  and  heavily  built  so  it 
hung  down  between  the  two  persons  who 
carried. 


She  also  recollects  how  Christianitv  was 
severely  prohibited,  that  once  or  twice  a  vear 
a  big  metal  board  was  brought  around  and 
people  were  required  to  stamp  under  foot  as 
a  token  that  they  were  not  Christians.  No 
person  was  allowed  to  miss  this  trial  even  the 
sick  or  maimed. 

All  these  things  passed  away  as  a  dream  of 
years  ago.  You  can  hardly  find  the  parallel 
of  the  fact  that  the  hundreds  of  vassal  lords 
gave  up  their  estate,  territory  and  people  over 
which  they  enjoyed  the  absolute  power  and 
that  they  offered  land  to  the  Emperor  in  their 
own  accord.  At  present  you  cannot  see  a 
single  castle  owned  by  the  old  feudal  lord. 
Every  person,  large  or  small,  is  a  citizen,  and 
land  is  owned  by  the  Emperor,  so  that  no 
absolute  ownership  is  allowed  to  anv  private 
person. 

Kago  changed  into  Jinrikisha.  then  into 
horse-car  and  bicycle,  and  lastly  to  automo- 
bile and  the  electric  cars  penetrated  into  every 
corner  of  the  country.  All  the  modern  speedy 
comfortable  transportation  facilities  could  be 
found  like  in  England  or  the  United  States. 

As  for  education,  ever  since  1873  the  ele- 
mentary schools  were  built  and  kept  on 
increasing  so  that  they  have  now  28.000 
schools  in  the  main  land  and  6,400  in  the 
territory.  The  middle  school  and  universities 
are  increasing  constantly.  The  national  com- 
pulsary  education  which  is  six  vears  of  ele- 
mentary school  reaches  the  99%  of  the  school 
population  in  the  main  land. 

As  for  the  religion,  Christianity  which  was 
held  as  strictly  forbidden  has  now  become 
one  of  the  three  recognized  religions  of  the 
country,  and  although  its  membership  does 
not  exceed  300.000  which  is  less  than  one  in 
two  hundred  and  yet  its  influence  is  felt  in 
every  part  of  national  life. 


National  Christian  Council  of  Japan  Endorses  China  Relief 


THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Christian  Council  of  Japan  has  taken 
action  in  favor  of  supporting  the  work  of  the 
Church  Committee  for  China  Relief. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Council  called 
attention  to  the  Church  Committee's  endorse- 
ment bv  the  Committee  on  East  Asia  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  Amer- 


ica and  stated:  "Added  interest  is  given  to  this 
matter  by  the  visit  to  Japan  of  Miss  Joy 
Homer,  special  writer  for  the  Committee, 
after  a  tour  of  all  except  three  provinces  of 
China.  She  spoke  informally  to  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  Her  tale  of 
150.000,000  refugees  in  unoccupied  China 
and  the  almost  unimaginable  suff"erings  of  the 
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remnant  in  occupied  territory  makes  any 
hearer  wish  to  do  what  he  can  to  share  in 
their  relief. 

"The  Church  Committee  is  an  entirely  non- 
political  enterprise  administering  relief  on 
both  sides  of  the  battle  lines.  Surely  those 
with  foreign  bank  accounts,  and  those  who 
can  cause  payments  to  be  made  by  mission 


board  treasurers  against  their  salaries,  will 
want  some  share  in  meeting  the  needs  of  prob- 
ably the  greatest  number  of  destitute  people 
ever  living  in  one  country  at  the  same  time. 
Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the  Church 
Committee  for  China  Relief,  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City." 


Mr.  Endo  Carries  On 

Note: — In  sending  the  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Endo,  Dr.  Kriete  made  the  following 
comments:  "Mr.  Endo  is  at  present  on  the  faculty  of  Miyagi  College,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  carrying  on  the  work  started  under  Mr.  Fesperman's  direction  and  entrusted  to  me  by  the 
Evangelistic  Committee  during  Mr.  Fesperman's  furlough.  Mr.  Endo  is  a  Christian  from 
our  Yonezawa  Church  in  Yamagata  province  who  a  number  of  years  ago  graduated  from 
Tohoku  Gakuin  Higher  Department  and  continued  his  studies  in  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary. He  is  acting  registrar,  and  a  lecturer  in  Bible  at  Miyagi  College.  I  have  not  corrected 
his  English  at  all,  but  will  send  it  on  as  he  has  written  it.  I  am  also  sending  a  picture 
of  the  Shinden  Rural  Project,  Day  Nursery,  which  might  be  used  with  Mr.  Endo's  article." 

— Editor. 


DR.  KRIETE  of  Miyagi  College  visited 
sometime  ago  our  Matsubara  (Harano- 
machi)  work  centre,  and  the  Day  Nursery 
children  there  being  taught  by  Mrs.  Shoji, 
their  teacher,  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
Kriete,  cried  out  almost  unconsciously  "Fes- 


per-man".  Too  bad  for  Dr.  Kriete.  But  any 
foreigner,  even  you,  will  surely  be  called  by 
them  "Fesperman",  for  this  name  is  held  so 
dear  by  those  suburban  children  of  Sendai. 
Mr.  Fesperman,  now  missionary  on  furlo, 
is  really  a  warm-hearted  gleaner  of  those 


Day  Nursery  at  Shiinden,  near  Sendal  Japan 

Miss  Chise  Imai,  Woman  Evangelist,  is  in  charge  of  this  rural  project 
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neglected  children.  Here  they  are  being 
brought  up  to  lead  a  more  conscientious  and 
spiritual  life. 

His  Matsubara  work  centre  is  a  new  build- 
ing erected  in  last  May  just  beside  the  real 
extensive  rice  fields.  The  Matsubara  Sunday 
School  children  often  go  out  to  the  rice  fields 
to  master  their  Christmas  hymns,  where  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  tuning  their 
voices  but  the  occasional  trains  of  the  North 
Eastern  Line  and  the  natural  wind  symphony 
on  the  tree  tops  of  the  nearby  pine  woods. 
The  place  is  called  Matsubara  (Pine  Grove) 
after  the  pine  woods. 

Dr.  Kriete  kindly  lent  us  his  magic  lantern 
for  the  use  of  the  evangelistic  meetings  at 
the  places  Mr.  Fesperman  left  us  for  a  while 
during  his  furlo.  Parts  from  Life  of  Jesus 
and  other  scenery  slides  were  shown  for  the 
adults  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Services  and 
their  children  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  11th. 
They  learn  very  much  from  those  slides  and 
movie  films.  But  sorry  to  say  that  the  Jap- 
anese shops  have  very  small  stock  of  those 
Christian  films,  so  we  had  asked  Mr.  Fesper- 
man to  appeal  to  his  friends  in  America  on 
this  matter.  Once  Mr.  Fesperman  showed 
them  the  famous  story  film  by  Dr.  Kagawa 
"'A  Grain  of  Wheat",  and  it  was  so  impressive 
that  some  are  said  to  have  actually  stopped 
drinking  thereafter.  The  Christmas  time  is 
approaching  here,  and  Dr.  Kriete's  lantern 
and  slides,  especially  his  "The  Other  Wise 
Man"  by  Van  Dyke  will  render  greater  ser- 


vices at  those  meetings  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sendai. 

The  picture  shown  here  is  the  farming  sea- 
son day  nursery  children  and  teacher  of  Shin- 
den,  another  important  work  centre  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sendai.  The  Shinden  day  nursery 
has  been  held  in  the  village  hall  lor  we  have 
no  building  of  our  own  there.  You  may  be 
interested  to  see  the  shrine  behind  the  hall. 
Miss  Chise  Imai  the  teacher  is  olten  embar- 
rassed by  the  energetic  activities  of  the  Shin- 
den children,  yet  she  is  brave  enough  to  stand 
fast  against  every  kind  of  difficulty,  and  re- 
mains a  great  influence  among  the  village 
people.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Miyagi  College, 
High  School  Department  and  Bible  Course  of 
the  College  Department.  She  also  goes  to 
Nanakita  to  teach  the  Saturday  School  there. 

The  two  great  items  in  the  Gospel — children 
and  sheep — are  wisely  regarded  here  by  Mr. 
Fesperman  and  his  workers,  for  we  have  a 
rural  church  project  at  Kaneyama  some  35 
miles  south  of  Sendai,  and  there  five  sheep 
and  one  pig  are  pastured  by  the  church  mem- 
bers under  the  guidances  of  Mr.  Fesperman. 
Though  the  work  there  is  a  sort  of  experiment 
the  future  development  in  spiritual  as  well  as 
industrial  phases  will  be  much  esteemed. 

A  cold  winter  has  come  here  with  its  snow 
and  gloomy  skies,  yet  I  know  the  ever  bright 
Sun  shines  beyond  the  heavy  dark  coverings. 
So  is  the  realm  of  God  we  believe. 

Kozo  Endo. 


Admiral  Yarnell  Appeals  for  China 


Rear  Admiral  Harry  E.  Yarnell,  former 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  re- 
cently returned  from  Oriental  waters,  and  now 
retired,  frequently  speaks  in  behalf  of  relief 
for  the  suffering  Chinese.  In  a  broadcast 
over  "America's  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air", 
Admiral  Yarnell  said: 

"The  Chinese  have  suffered  terribly  since 
the  war  began.  Over  2,000,000  soldiers  have 
been  killed  or  died  of  wounds.  More  than 
40,000,000  Chinese  people  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes  to  far  distant  areas.  Of 
this  vast  number  from  5,000,000  to  10,000,000 
have  died  of  disease,  privation,  and  starva- 
tion. The  property  loss  has  been  enormous. 
Around  Shanghai  alone  it  was  estimated  at 
one  billion  Chinese  dollars.     Over  200,000 


people  have  been  killed  and  wounded  by 
bombing  of  cities  and  towns  all  over  China. 

"At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  there  were  in 
China  about  10,000  Americans.  This  number 
has  now  been  reduced  to  about  7,000.  Amer- 
ican property  investment  in  China  has  been 
estimated  at  $250,000,000.  A  considerable 
percentage  of  this  investment  is  in  missionary 
property,  schools,  hospitals,  and  colleges.  .  .  . 
Our  missionaries,  doctors,  and  educators  have, 
as  a  rule,  remained  at  their  posts  and  carried 
on  their  work  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties 
and  real  physical  danger.  Of  the  300  mission 
hospitals,  36  have  been  bombed,  looted,  or 
occupied.  In  every  province  the  mission  hos- 
pitals have  won  the  affection  of  all  commu- 
nities." 
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A  Letter  from  Shanghai 


Shanghai.  China. 
February' 10,  1940. 

Dear  Friends: 

This  is  the  week-end  of  the  China  New  Year 
(New  Year  Day  was  the  8th),  and  since  our 
teacher  is  having  a  hoHday  we  also  are  hav- 
ing a  bit  of  a  vacation.  For  the  past  several 
weeks  Shanghai  has  witnessed  the  equivalent 
of  the  pre-Christmas  rush  at  home.  The  large 
stores  in  the  International  Settlement  did  a 
rushing  business,  for  a  huge  amount  of  wealth 
is  concentrated  here  in  this  little  foreign 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  great  "sea"  of 
occupied  China.  Wednesday  was  the  annual 
settlement  day  when  all  bills  had  to  be  paid, 
and  with  Wednesday  night  all  activities  ceased 
— excepting  at  entertainment  houses  and  night 
clubs  which  are  said  to  have  more  than 
capacity  crowds.  The  shops  are  all  closed 
until  Sunday  or  Monday.  The  pageantry  of 
the  Peking  New  Year  is  lacking  here,  and 
the  colorful  lanterns  offered  for  sale  in  the 
stores  were  the  chief  manifestations  of  the 
coming  of  the  holidays.  A  number  of  people 
could  be  seen  on  the  street  carrying  home 
packages  of  incense  and  the  various  paper 
articles  used  in  the  popular  rites  at  this  sea- 
son. Several  of  the  churches  have  had  special 
services  and  evangelistic  efforts  to  counteract 
the  pagan  influence  of  the  holidays. 

Shanghai  has  had  unusually  cold  weather, 
first  during  Christmas  week,  and  then  again 
throughout  the  past  month.  Beggars  and 
poor  folks  died  by  the  hundreds  on  the  streets 
of  the  city,  ninety  percent  of  them  children. 
The  Missions,  other  Christian  agencies,  and 
especially  the  Salvation  Army  have  worked 
mightily  to  save  them  and  have  done  wonders. 
The  Salvation  Army  raised  $50,000  for  this 
particular  piece  of  work  last  month,  and  just 
now  is  raising  its  1940  budget.  The  city  is 
responding  well.  The  minimum  of  $60,000 
has  been  passed  and  it  looks  as  if  the  total 
will  go  as  high  as  $120,000.  The  relief  situ- 
ation throughout  China  becomes  more  and 
more  pressing. 

In  the  North  millions  are  still  suffering 
from  the  floods  of  last  summer,  the  worst 
floods  in  more  than  a  half  century.  Famine 
stalks  through  East  China,  where  economic 
life  has  been  disrupted  by  Japanese  occupa- 
tion, new  Japanese  monopolies,  Japanese 
imposed  restrictions  of  all  sorts,  continued 
warfare,  and  where  there  is  now  a  new  prob- 


lem of  returning  refugees,  too  poor  to  go  and 
remain  further  west,  who  are  returning  to 
their  old  homes  but  not  returning  to  means 
of  livelihood.  Food  prices  have  soared  to 
unprecedented  heights.  In  Free  China  there 
are  the  problems  of  air-raid  casualties,  refu- 
gees, and  malaria,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  financial  and  transportation  reasons  for 
the  Mission  hospitals  to  secure  essential  drugs 
and  other  supplies. 

The  National  Christian  Council  estimates 
that  Christian  workers  now  on  the  field  need 
for  work  which  they  can  administer  with  pres- 
ent resources  and  nothing  more  $3,600,000 
(C.  N.  currency)  for  North  China,  $4,240,000 
for  East  China,  and  $4,160,000  for  drugs  and 
medical  supplies  for  West  (free)  China.  All 
this  essential  relief  work  imposes  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  already  overburdened,  under- 
manned Mission  staffs  throughout  the  land 
and  makes  exceedingly  difficult  the  normal 
evangelistic  and  educational  program  of  the 
Church.  Every  Mission  seems  to  be  needing 
reinforcements. 

The  United  States  Consul  General  at  Han- 
kow has  just  written  me  that  there  is  now  a 
postoffice  at  Yoyang  and  regular  mail  service 
to  there,  and,  therefore,  I  hope  for  more  full 
and  frequent  news  from  Mr.  Beck  and  Miss 
Myers.  Miss  Myers  has  been  allowed  to 
return  to  our  city  compound,  but  must  share 
it  with  the  new  authorities  who  occupy  some 
of  the  buildings.  I  wanted  to  visit  Yoyang. 
but  the  American  Consul  at  Hankow  informed 
me  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  my  get- 
ting permission  from  the  military  authorities. 
There  has  been  a  special  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
sion at  Yuanling  recently,  and  Hartmans  and 
Miss  Hoy  went  down  from  Yungsui  for  it. 
but  I  have  not  yet  heard  what  matters  of 
business  were  discussed.  The  people  at  Yuan- 
ling  have  been  terribly  overworked  and  are 
under  the  constant  strain  of  danger  from  the 
air.  Several  of  them  are  not  in  very  good 
health.  Mr.  Hilgeman  and  Miss  Brown  have 
not  yet  reached  Yuanling,  but  seem  to  hf 
detained  at  Kweiyang. 

Our  promising  young  physician.  Dr.  Frank 
Swen,  has  decided  to  stay  with  the  hospital 
and  not  return  to  Peking  Union  Medical  Col- 
lege as  he  had  planned.  This  was  not  an 
easy  decision  for  him.  but  he  says  that  he 
now  feels  that  his  "call"  is  there  at  Yuanling. 
His  fiancee,  Miss  Chen,  supervisor  of  one  of 
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the  departments  at  Peking  Union  Medical  Col- 
lege is  also  going  to  Yuanling  and  will  be  a 
splendid  addition  to  our  hospital  staff.  Un- 
fortunately, she  is  having  trouble  getting 
Peking  Union  Medical  College  to  release  her, 
and  they  have  not  been  at  all  sympathetic,  so 
she  writes  in  a  letter  received  just  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

Yungsui  has  not  been  bombed,  but  is  con- 
stantlv  threatened.  Miss  Hoy  is  there  with 
her  girls  from  Yoyang,  and  the  Hartmans 
have  a  refugee  orphanage  of  ninety-odd  chil- 
dren on  their  hands  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar evangelistic  program.  Hua  Chung  College 
is  carrying  on  under  primitive  conditions  way 
out  at  Tali-Hsichow  in  Yunnan,  and  Dr. 
Taylor  is  living  in  an  ancestral  temple.  Rev. 
Mr.  Rattenbury,  Secretary  of  the  English 
Methodist  Missionary  Society,  says  that  this 
school  is  much  better  off  physically  than  any 


other  refugee  school  he  has  seen,  but  that  it 
faces  many  difficult  problems.  The  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Lingling  has  been  having 
a  bad  time  of  it,  and  two  students  were  killed 
in  a  recent  raid.  The  school  will  move  again 
to  Chaot'ung  in  northern  Yunnan,  and  hopes 
to  find  safety  there. 

Yesterday  we  had  the  delightful  surprise  of 
a  visit  from  Mr.  Thomas  Richardson,  who 
is  a  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Paul  Keller,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  Methodist  Mission.  He  is 
on  his  way  to  the  United  States  to  join  his 
wife  and  child,  and  after  a  few  months  they 
will  go  to  England.  On  Monday  he  will  bring 
Rev.  Mr.  Clegg,  professor  at  the  seminary, 
with  him  to  have  dinner  with  us,  and  I  hope 
to  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  school. 

Sincerely, 

R.  Pierce  Beaver. 


A  Day's  Shopping  for  the  Orphans 

Almeta  M.  Twente 


PREMI  was  washing  her  tattered  sari  in 
the  village  pond.  Swish!  swish!  went  the 
cloth  on  the  grooved  stone.  This  was  wash- 
day in  the  boarding  home.  Mamma ji  doled 
out  soda  and  yellow  soap  to  every  girl.  "Only 
sahibs  (lords)  use  soap,"  said  Phulmani. 
'*Who  ever  heard  of  soap  before  the  mem- 
sahib  (lady)  came?" 

''Whoever  heard  of  clean  saris  like  we 
wear?"  retorted  Premi. 

"It  is  just  a  month  until  New  Year",  replied 
Phulmani,  "then  we  shall  have  some  pretty 
new  ones  ..." 

"Well,  how  do  you  know?"  asked  Premi 
who  had  been  in  the  boarding  home  only  a 
few  months. 

"Oh,  the  cook's  wife  says  that  Mamma  ji  is 
going  to  the  city  to  buy  some  new  ones  tomor- 
row. Papaji  is  going  too",  concluded  Phul- 
mani. 

"Hurrah!"  ejaculated  Premi. 

The  saris  were  clean  and  ready  to  wear 
when  Mammaji  bade  all  the  children  to  be 
good  until  her  return  from  the  city.  They 
would  be  gone  two  days.  The  copper-faced 
children  chorused  a  salaam  as  the  two-wheeled 
covered  wagon  sped  out  of  the  compound  to 
the  railwav  station.  The  cook  sat  in  front 
with  the  driver  while  the  sahib  and  m.emsahib 
bobbed  up  and  down  in  the  back  like  toys 


wound  up.  The  oxen  stopped  in  front  of  the 
railway  station.  While  the  coolie  rolled  off 
the  bedding,  the  sahib  w  alked  to  a  little  cubby 
hole  in  the  station  and  with  four  shining  coins 
bought  tickets  for  the  train.  The  station 
master  in  his  priestly  black  coat  chewed  some- 
thing red.  As  he  handed  the  sahib  the  ticket, 
his  crimson  tongue  showed  plainly. 

In  a  little  while  sahib  and  memsahib  sat 
on  another  covered  wagon  and  rode  away 
through  the  macadam  streets  winding  in  and 
out.  The  smell  of  fried  cake  and  mustard 
oil  attracted  their  attention.  The  white  tur- 
baned  gariwalla  (driver)  asked,  "Which 
bazaar.  Madam?"  "Gholbazaar",  she  replied. 
Memsahib  looked  out  upon  heaps  of  guavas, 
papayas,  mangoes,  and  custard  apples.  The 
sight  of  them  made  her  mouth  water.  The 
sweatmeat  vendors  smiled  and  chatted  with 
her;  the  flower  sellers  clanked  a  bell  to  remind 
the  worshippers  of  offerings  for  the  gods. 

Sahib  and  memsahib  sat  in  the  covered 
wagon  again.  Karim.  the  driver  tugged  at 
the  oxen  to  move  through  the  crowd  of  naked 
copper-colored  children  playing  and  begging 
in  the  streets.  Cows  strutted  across  the  road. 
"Bacho!  bacho!"  shouted  the  driver. 

"Go  to  the  cloth  shop  of  Laksman",  directed 
the  sahib.  As  they  moved  into  the  cloth 
bazaar    section,    smiling,    happy  merchants 
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bowed  to  them  to  come  to  them  and  buy. 
Finally  the  tonga  came  to  a  standstill  right 
in  front  of  Laksman's  cloth  shop.  Seated 
upon  a  small  stool  like  the  mute  image  of 
Buddha,  Laksman  sat  leisurely.  His  bamboo 
pen  and  pot  of  India  ink  stood  near  a  neat 
pile  of  manila  paper,  on  which  Laksman  kept 
his  accounts.  Memsahib  looked  at  the  queer 
figures,  resembling  shorthand.  "What  an 
interesting  study  for  a  modern  accountant", 
she  thought. 

When  Laksman  saw  the  memsahib  alight 
from  the  carriage,  he  bowed  to  them  and  com- 
manded the  servant  to  bring  chairs.  The 
servant  quickly  produced  two  iron  chairs. 
Laksman  politely  beckoned  the  sahib  and 
memsahib  to  sit  down.  In  broken  English  he 
exclaimed,  "First  customer,  Memsahib,  you 
bring  good  luck."  "Yes,  that  means  you  must 
give  me  a  fair  price,"  she  reminded  him. 
^'Memsahib  got  lots  of  money,  all  sahiblog 
have,"  he  answered. 

She  always  bought  her  yearly  supply  of 
things  for  the  boarding  children  from  him. 
Laksman  called  them  "waifs",  nevertheless,  he 
was  eager  to  have  her  trade. 

The  shopkeeper  in  his  rose,  satin  coat 
pulled  out  bolts  and  bolts  of  pretty  silks  and 
satins  to  tempt  the  sahib  into  buying 
"madam"  a  dress.  Memsahib  protested.  They 
wanted  only  handloom  saris  for  the  girls  and 
khaki  khadder  for  the  boys'  shirts  and  panta- 
loons. 

Laksman's  shop  was  plastered  with  the  pic- 
tures of  the  elephant-headed  god,  Ganesh. 
Pointing  to  one  of  the  pictures,  memsahib 
noticed  that  the  head  of  the  god  was  like  that 
of  an  elephant  and  the  body  was  like  that 
of  a  child.  "Tell  me  the  meaning  of  this 
creature  which  you  call  God,"  she  said.  Laks- 
man, eager  to  tell  the  legend,  began  clicking 
his  tongue  as  he  started  the  story. 

"Ganesh  is  sought  by  all.  The  father  seek- 
ing a  bride  for  his  son  invokes  Ganesh;  the 
merchant  setting  out  on  business;  the  mother 
sending  forth  her  son — all  call  upon  Ganesh. 
His  altars  stand  in  every  place,  cot  and  home 
of  India,  and  none  call  on  him  in  vain." 

"That  is  very  interesting",  exclaimed  the 
memsahib. 

"Please  go  on  with  the  story",  pled  the 
sahib. 

Laksman  clicked  his  tongue  and  started 
once  more,  while  his  listeners  assented  with 
an  occasional,  "Yes". 

"Parvati,  a  queen  cheered  and  consoled  bv 
her  husband",  continued  Laksman.  "set  out 


for  the  vast  forest  that  girdles  the  Himalayas, 
where  Mahadeo,  the  supreme  Lord  of  all  fixed 
his  abode.  In  the  thirteenth  day  of  Magh 
(Hindu  calendar),  Parvati  began  her  prayer 
and  petition.  The  great  forest  in  the  Hima- 
layas yielded  her  choicest  fruit  and  flowers 
into  Parvati's  fair  hands,"  Laksman  dramat- 
ically recited,  for  he  was  a  good  story-teller. 
"The  koyal  (Indian  love  bird)  sang  a  song 
of  love  as  the  queen  came  up  the  mountains 
and  entered  the  palace  of  Shiv  (Hindu  god). 

"Parvati's  home  then  called  for  her  care, 
so  she  dried  her  tears  and  donned  her  silks 
and  prepared  to  welcome  her  lord  back  from 
the  skies.  Sometime  later  a  son  was  born  to 
Parvati  and  she  called  him  Ganesh.  She  and 
her  master  loved  and  admired  the  fair  limbs 
and  perfect  body  of  their  son.  Parvati  pre- 
pared a  banquet  and  she  summoned  all  the 
gods  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  her  son.  All 
came.  Sani  (Saturn)  was  among  the  guests. 
Everyone  wished  her  well  as  they  gazed  upon 
her  beautiful  son.  But  Sani  had  quarreled 
with  his  wife  and  she  laid  a  spell  on  him, 
so  that  the  moment  he  raised  his  head  from 
the  ground  the  creature  on  which  he  gazed 
would  fall  headless. 

"Parvati  noticed  that  Sani  dropped  his  gift 
for  Ganesh  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  and 
no  words  fell  from  his  lips.  Oh,  the  mother's 
heart  is  jealous  for  her  off^spring",  exclaimed 
Laksman.  "Parvati  gently  reproached  the 
delinquent  god  and  asked  the  reason  for  his 
austerity.  Sani  sadly  told  her  his  tale  of 
woe,  but  Parvati  laughed.  Her  desire  of 
admiration  for  her  child  could  not  be 
quenched  while  he  witheld  his  homage.  She 
proudly  lifted  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and 
approaching  Sani,  commanded  him  to  forget 
his  wife's  perversity  and  mark  the  beauty 
of  her  son's  face  and  the  noble  shape  of  his 
head.  Sani  called  to  the  Righteous  One  to 
witness  his  unwilling  compliance  to  the 
queen's  whims  and  reluctantly  turned  his  eyes 
on  the  baby  in  her  arms.  Alas!"  exclaimed 
Laksman,  "Gone  was  her  child's  head!  At 
a  glance  Sani  separated  the  body.  Prostrate 
on  the  floor  lay  the  lifeless  trunk  of  her  babe. 
Parvati  abandoned  herself  to  torrents  of  grief, 
and  all  the  2ods  wept  with  her. 

"Vishnu  (Hindu  god)  mounted  his  steed,  an 
Eagle  (Goruda)  noted  for  his  kern  sight,  and 
commanded  it  to  bring  the  head  of  tlie  first 
thins:  he  found." 

"What  did  he  bring?"  asked  the  sahib. 

Laksman  was  pleased  to  have  them  ask 
questions.    "The  Eagle  winged  his  flight  to 
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the  river  banks  of  Pushpabadra  where  a  forest 
elephant  lay  sleeping.  Vishnu  severed  the 
head  and  once  again  mounting  the  eagle, 
returned,  setting  the  huge  head  on  the  tiny 
neck.  Vishnu  (God  of  life)  re-animated  the 
child  in  Parvati's  arms  and  Ganesh  lived 
again. 

"Parvati  felt  the  secret  mirth  of  some  of 
the  gods  at  the  disfigurement  of  her  son,  and 
it  cut  her  to  the  heart.  She  sought  her  Lord 
and  wept  out  her  sorrow  at  his  feet.  Mahadeo 
(Great  God)  felt  strained  at  her  cry.  He 
touched  her  bowed  head  and  gently  chided 
her  kneeling  there.  'Thy  vanity',  he  ex- 
claimed, 'has  given  thy  son  his  deformity'. 
He  said,  'I  cannot  take  it  away.  Even,  I,  the 


omnipotent  one,  cannot  undo  what  is  done 
on  earth!'  'True',  said  Parvati,  'Thou  canst 
enrich,  perfect.  I  acknowledge  my  error  and 
I  bow  to  thy  chastisement,  but  thou  art  God, 
endue  my  son  with  such  gifts  of  mentality 
that  all  humanity  shall  forget  his  deformity, 
that  while  this  earth  lasts,  for  all  time  men 
shall  worship  him  for  his  wisdom  and  seek 
his  advice'.  Mahadeo  heard  Parvati's  prayer. 
He  show^ered  upon  Ganesh  such  riches  of  pru- 
dence and  counsel  and  policy  that  all  mankind 
have  resource  to  him.  The  king  in  his  court, 
the  judge,  the  lawyer  on  the  bench,  the  shop- 
keeper on  his  stool,  the  philosopher,  the 
woman,  the  sage,  all  kneel  before  him",  con- 
cluded Laksman. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Men  and  Missions 

John  M.  G.  Darms,  Editor 


A  Man's  Magazine 

There  are  still  many  men  who  think  that 
The  Outlook  of  Missions  is  a  woman's  mag- 
azine and  for  women  only.  Whilst  our 
women  should  be  credited  with  maintaining 
its  circulation  throughout  the  years,  it  is  well 
to  note  that  two-thirds  of  the  contents  are 
furnished  by  the  Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  and  are  intended  for  men  and 
women  alike. 

Roughly  speaking,  about  10%  of  the  4700 
subscribers  of  The  Outlook  of  Missions 
are  men.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  not  more  than  470  men  read  The  Out- 
look OF  Missions,  for  it  is  a  home  magazine 
and  through  the  members  of  the  missionary 
society,  is  brought  into  the  homes,  where 
many  husbands,  fathers,  grandfathers,  uncles, 
young  men  and  boys  read  it.  No  magazine 
is  more  fit  for  men  to  read  and  more  neces- 
sary for  Christian  men  at  this  point  than  a 
good  missionary  magazine,  which  shows  men 
how  the  work  of  Christ  goes  forward  in  a 
war-torn  and  hate-ridden  world. 

We  offer  this  suggestion:  If  in  every  chap- 
ter of  the  Churchmen's  Brotherhood,  and 
there  are  about  700 — a  missionary  committee 
would  be  established,  as  the  constitution  re- 
quires, and  the  chairman  of  every  missionary 
committee  would  be  a  subscriber  or  have 
given  him  by  the  chapter  month  by  month, 
a  copy  of  The  Outlook  of  Missions,  this 


would  do  two  things — get  men  interested  in 
Missions  and  swell  the  list  of  subscribers  to 
the  tune  of  700  and  make  it  pass  the  5000 
mark.  What  about  this,  men  of  the  Church- 
men's Brotherhood?  It's  your  magazine, 
make  it  so  by  using  it  for  yourself  and  your 
fellow  churchmen. 

A  Good-Sizetl  Congregation 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  rarely  gets 
credit  for  the  work  it  is  continuously  doing 
in  supporting  and  establishing  new  centers  of 
missionary  activity  in  America.  Certainly,  it 
should  have  credit  at  this  time,  this  after- 
Easter  time,  for  the  hundreds  of  men  who 
have  joined  the  missionary  churches  through 
the  work  of  faithful  missionaries  during  this 
Lenten  and  Easter  season.  If  we  could  tabu- 
late the  new  members,  especially  the  men,  who 
have  been  won  to  membership  in  our  own 
land  during  this  season  through  the  ministry 
of  our  own  home  missionaries  and  missionary 
churches  we  would  have  a  large  congregation 
of  hundreds  of  men  freshly  added  to  the 
enlarging  group  of  church  members  in  our 
country. 

Credit  to  whom  credit  is  due,  and  dory 
to  God  for  the  spirit  of  our  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  its  faithful  workers  and  cham- 
pions, all  along  the  line.  They  all  help  to 
make  the  church  great. 


The  Woman's  Missionary 
Society 


Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Lentz,  Editor 


The  Call  of  the  Missionary  Conference 

With  special  emphasis  on  an  anniversary 


THE  CoUegeville  Missionary  Conference  of 
1940  will  mark  its  25th  Anniversary  and 
in  doing  so  aims  to  maintain  in  its  program 
the  high  standard  set  by  the  men  and  women 
who  saw  in  the  missionary  conferences  oppor- 
tunities for  leadership  training.  Anniversary 
occasions  are  favorable  to  testimonies:  in  con- 
nection with  this  anniversary  many  present- 
day  leaders  are  testifying  to  the  place  of  these 
conferences  in  their  spiritual  development.  A 
testimonial,  "What  It  Did  For  Me",  Outlook 
OF  Missions,  1915,  is  as  good  for  1940  as 
it  was  for  1915 — "Plan  to  attend  a  mission- 
ary conference  this  summer.  You  will  have 
the  finest  vacation  you  ever  had,  and  it  will 
last  longer  than  any  other.  You  can't  afford 
not  to  go.  "This  came  from  Ruth  Nott  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  who  with  her  family 
were  in  attendance  at  the  first  season  of  the 
CoUegeville  Missionary  Conference.  Miss 
Nott,  until  the  time  of  her  final  illness,  was 
among  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the  North- 
west Church. 

Last  year  CoUegeville  reached  a  high  record 
in  program  and  attendance.  The  aim  for 
Anniversary  Year  is  the  best  possible  pro- 
gram and  a  large  attendance.  COME  TO 
COLLEGEVILLE,  July  20  to  26. 

This  Anniversary  urges  a  retrospect,  since 
in  the  continuing  years  of  the  CoUegeville  Mis- 
sionary Conference  we  find  the  expansion  of 
the  original  purpose  for  which  the  conferences 
were  established.  With  Mt.  Gretna  (1910) 
as  a  beginning,  in  rather  rapid  succession 
other  missionary  conferences  were  established 
throughout  the  denomination.  During  the 
summer  of  1917  eight  were  held.  With  the 
exception  of  CoUegeville  and  Mission  House, 
all  of  them  were  held  at  popular  parks, 
equipped  with  larjie  auditoriums  and  other 
summer  school  or  Chautauqua  Assembly  facil- 
ities. The  selection  of  Ursinus  College  for 
the  CoUegeville  Missionary  Conference  was 
an  experiment  in  an  idea  which  was  workinjj 
itself  into  the  light  .  .  .  that  educational  insti- 
tutions should  be  used  for  summer  missionarv 


conferences.  In  line  with  that  idea  between 
1915  and  1919,  the  Department  of  Missionary 
Education  carried  out  important  re-locations. 
By  the  summer  of  1919  the  following  colleges 
and  seminaries  were  being  used  for  mission- 
ary conferences:  Heidelberg,  Tiffin,  Ohio: 
Hood,  Frederick,  Md. ;  Catawba,  Salisbury,  N. 
C.  (Newton  in  1919)  ;  Theological  Seminary. 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  Mission  House,  Plymouth, 
Wis.,  and  Ursinus  College,  CoUegeville,  Pa. 

Of  the  conferences  enumerated,  three  con- 
tinue to  be  distinctively  missionary  confer- 
ences with  the  emphasis  on  the  Mission  Study 
Courses — CoUegeville  referred  to  as  observing 
its  25th  Anniversary,  Hood  College,  Fred- 
erick, Md.,  which  welcomed  the  former  Pen 
Mar  Conference  to  its  campus  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1918,  and  the  Mission  House,  Ply- 
mouth, Wis.  The  short  distance  between 
Frederick,  Md.,  and  CoUegeville,  Pa.,  has  its 
advantage  in  arranging  the  programs  and 
securing  the  speakers  when  the  conferences 
are  arranged  for  consecutive  weeks.  This  is 
usually  done.  Dates  for  HOOD  COLLEGE. 
July  13  to  19.  The  Mission  House  Confer- 
ence, Plymouth,  Wis.,  has  been  able  to  do 
what  neither  Hood  or  CoUegeville  has  accom- 
plished ...  it  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
the  sessions  an  encouraging  attendance  of 
ministers.  The  year  by  year  list  of  speakers 
and  teachers  indicate  the  high  plane  on  which 
the  Conference  is  conducted.  Dates  for  ]\1IS- 
SION  HOUSE,  August  12  to  18. 

At  this  point  I  am  tempted  to  give  some 
of  the  reasons  which  have  entered  into  there 
being  fewer  Missionary  Conferences  than 
formerly.  To  do  this  adequately  would  require 
more  space  than  is  available  and  such  an 
analysis  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article. 
This  is  to  urge  every  one  to  take  advantage 
of  a  Missionary  Conference.  A  Church  School 
Conference.  Leadership  Training  School. 
Church  Camp.  etc.  These  educational  opj^or- 
tunities  are  listed  on  the  last  cover  page  of 
this  issue. 
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Notes  on  Our  Journey 

Grace  Walborn  Snyder 
In  1939,  from  Yuanling,  through  Southwest  China,  to  Shanghai,  3682  miles  instead  of 

1100  mile  route  of  former  years 

(Continued  from  March  issue) 


CHU  CHING  Going  was  good  on  the  smooth 
KUNMING  "^<^u"tain  top  road,  when  sud- 
denly the  engine  dead-stopped 
again.  While  the  driver  went  for  a  repair 
car  we  figured  a  two-hour  delay.  The  air  was 
crisp  and  quite  cold;  some  passengers  sought 
country  homes;  others  stayed  in  the  bus. 
George  and  I  and  one  of  the  students  went 
across  fields  to  a  nearby  farm  house.  The 
farmer  was  very  nice  and  made  us  a  kettle- 
ring  fire,  over  which  we  made  coffee  from 
our  basket  supplies,  had  canned  Swiss  cheese 
and  tender,  roasted  field  corn.  The  kindness 
of  the  farmer  and  the  food  cheered  us  for  the 
rest  of  our  day's  trip.  The  repaired  bus 
started  on  its  way  about  10  o'clock.  At  2.30 
we  reached  Chu  Ching  and  stopped  for  gaso- 
line and  food.  Leaving  Chu  Ching  the  driver 
drove  very  fast  to  reach  Kunming  before  too 
late;  road  extremely  dusty.  Caravan  of  mili- 
tary buses  force  us  to  make  long  stop;  bus 
ran  out  of  gasoline  3  kilometers  from  Kun- 
ming— about  8  P.  M.  Driver  hopped  passing 
car  but  could  not  get  gasoline  at  station;  got 
repair  bus  to  pull  us  into  town.  Pulling-bus 
turned  too  sharply  to  the  right  and  our  bus 
hit  and  knocked  down  gate  and  part  of  wall 
at  entrance  to  bus  station.  All  out.  We  get 
rickshas  to  the  China  Inland  Mission  Trav- 
elers' Home;  put  baggage  inside  yard  and  go 
out  to  noodle  kitchen  for  food.  Return  to 
find  ourselves  given  a  room  but  warned  of 
the  extreme  crowded  housing  in  the  Guest 
Home.  .  .  .  Arrived  China  Inland  Mission, 
Kunming,  Yunnan,  11.30  P.  M.,  October  31, 
1939 — a  very  important  junction  of  our  fur- 
lough trip  in  the  long-talked-of  capital  of 
China's  great  southwest  province,  1288  kilo- 
meters (828  miles)  from  Yuanling. 

November  1  to  November  5.  Due 
to  general  over-crowding  and 
number  of  travelers  needing 
temporary  rooms,  we  decide  to  go  on  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  get  our  U.  S.  pass- 
ports renewed  at  the  U.  S.  Consulate;  then 
get  British  and  French  visas.  Two  French 
holidays  delay  us  a  little.  Find  several  asso- 
ciates and  friends  in  Kunming.    "Tea"  and 


KUNMING 


HUANGKOUSHU  FaLLS 
One  of  many  scenic  wonders  in  Southwest  China 


picnic,  with  some  sight-seeing  crowd  the  few 
days.  Our  heavy  baggage  arrives;  we  leave 
by  second  class  fare,  French  Indo-China  Rail- 
ways, Sunday  morning,  November  5. 

Complete  bus  mileage  828  miles 

to  Kunming;  elevation,  6400  feet  above 

sea  level 

Indo-China  Railway  Route, 

Kunming  to  Haiphong  906  miles 

Kunming  to  the  Seaport,  Haiphong 

Second  class;  very  comfortable  car  seat; 
train  of  narrow  gauge  road  type;  kitchen 
service  very  limited;  good  idea  to  take  first 
day's  supply  of  drinking  water  and  sand- 
w^iches,  fruit  can  be  bought  at  stations.  We 
didn't  have  water:    train  coffee  undrinkable; 
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buy  two  cups  boiled  drinking  water  at  sta- 
tion. Probably  world's  second  highest,  moun- 
tain-top scenic  route;  rail  line  around  cliffs, 
through  rocky  spurs,  through  tunnels,  over- 
looking river  gorge.  First  evening  arrive  at 
town  called  "Kieran,"  meaning  "Beginning 
Far."  For  night  we  take  room  in  bungalow; 
good  bed,  acceptable  food.  The  name,  "Begin- 
ning Far,"  seeming  very  appropriate  for  this 
stage  of  the  journey;  whether  back  into  China 
or  out  of  China,  truly  beginning  a  Far,  Far 
Trip.  Here  we  strike  a  new  race  and  a  new 
language,  French  and  Annamese.  Plants  and 
flowers  are  of  tropical  climate.  After  good 
night's  rest  and  coffee  and  rolls  in  our  room, 
we  board  the  train  for  a  6.30  start.  On  the 
second  day  we  passed  a  re-coaling  place  where 
a  long  pack  train  of  oxen  labored  through  the 
valley  below  and  up  the  mountain  side  in  a 
long  queue  of  patient,  plodding  coal  packers. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  second  day's  train 
travel  was  uneventful,  and  we  decided  that, 
after  all,  auto  bus  riding  was  more  intimate 
and  had  more  things  happening  than  train 
riding.  As  the  route  over  the  mountains  con- 
tinued so  high  and  winding  we  wondered  how 
the  French  ever  surveyed  that  high,  wild 


mountain  region  in  the  days  before  airplane 
exploration.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day  we 
stopped  at  Lao-kay,  where  one  side  of  the 
river  is  a  Chinese  city  and  the  other  side  is 
a  French-Annaniese  city.  We  stayed  on  the 
French  side,  but  the  travel  service  hotel  was  a 
Chinese  hotel.  Here  our  passports  were  visaed 
by  French  authorities;  street  shops  were  Jap- 
anese, Chinese,  Annamese,  Javanese.  The  ugly 
custom  of  Annamese  women  blackening  their 
teeth  was  very  much  in  evidence,  and  it 
annoyed  us  to  be  noticing  those  graceful 
forms  and  animated  faces  which  smiled 
black-teeth  grins.  Favorite  shoe  wear  was  a 
foot-shaped  flap  with  a  wide  toe-top  strap.  It 
was  the  simplest  footwear  I've  ever  seen.  The 
third  night  we  stopped  at  Hanoi,  which  is  a 
large,  progressive  French-settlement,  trading 
city.  The  railroad  terminal  at  this  city  is  as 
intricate  and  complete  as  any  large  American 
city.  In  Hanoi,  French  or  Annamese  language 
is  almost  a  necessity;  we  could  speak  neither 
but  fortunately  were  assisted  by  a  Szechuan 
Travel  Service  agent  who  helped  us  get 
through  station  formalities,  etc.,  and  took  us 
to  the  Szechuan  Travel  inn. 


A  Picturesque  Corner  on  Lake  Kunming 
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Our  language  worked  better  in  a  Chinese 
inn  than  in  a  French  hotel.  The  following 
dav  we  tried  to  get  a  9  A.  M.  western-style 
breakfast,  but  we  dropped  into  an  Annamese 
inn  and  had  a  lengthy,  laborious  time  getting 
four  kinds  of  cold  luncheon  meats,  hard 
French  rolls  and  bad  French  coffee.  That 
afternoon  we  took  the  two-hour  electric  coach 
special  to  Haiphong,  the  sea-port  city,  where 
we  expected  to  have  to  wait  two  days.  As  we 
arrived  in  Haiphong,  we  were  told  that  the 
British  China-coast  ship,  which  we  were 
scheduled  to  take,  was  already  in  port  and 
would  leave  the  next  day.  We  had  the  even- 
ing to  find  a  restaurant  where  they  served 
food  by  printed  menu  and  we  got  a  satis- 
factorv  meal:  later  went  to  French  movie. 
.  .  .  Haiphong  is  now  a  very  important  port- 
entry  to  China,  since  it  connects  with  auto- 
ways  into  unoccupied  China.  Our  coast-ship 
was  loaded  with  a  lot  of  livestock  for  meat 
for  the  large  cities  along  the  China  coast — 
since  the  sea  was  a  bit  rough  we  were  anxious 
that  the  animal  livestock  would  not  become 
rolling  stock  during  the  few^  days'  trip  to 
Hongkong. 

On  the  coast-ship  to  Hongkong  we  got  real 
news  of  the  sinking  of  ships,  development  of 
war  in  Europe,  etc.,  and  one  day  we  got  the 
soundings  of  planes  overhead,  and  later  saw 
three  Japanese  planes  fly  over  our  course.  The 
trip  from  Haiphong  to  Hongkong  took  three 


days,  November  9  to  November  12,  for  the 
map  mileage  of  850  miles. 

In  Hongkong  we  found  our  fellow  mis- 
sionary, Rev.  Theophilus  Hilgeman,  had 
arrived  two  days  earlier  but  was  waiting  for 
Miss  Helen  Brown,  who  would  arrive  on  a 
later  ship.  The  two  of  them  w^ere  to  go  back 
the  route  we  came  out.  During  our  own  stay 
in  Hongkong,  we  had  to  register  with  the 
Settlement  police  department;  had  to  get  new 
small-pox  vaccinations  and  cholera  inocula- 
tions. Met  a  number  of  friends  and  former 
acquaintances:  spent  most  of  our  time  on 
dentist  appointments;  observed  the  changes 
in  western  style  clothing  and  habits  since  our 
six-year-ago  furlough:  found  that  ice  cream 
had  a  very  appealing  taste;  and  considered 
ourselves  happy  to  be  quite  ready  to  sail  on 
the  American  liner  S.  S.  President  Coolidge. 
November  18.  .  .  . 

We  scarcely  got  acquainted  with  our  fel- 
low passengers,  our  life  preservers  and  our 
life  boat  stations  by  the  time  we  arrived  at 
Shanghai,  November  21,  where  we  were  enter- 
tained at  lunch  and  had  a  pleasant  visit  with 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beaver,  who  were  temporarily 
detained  in  Shanghai  for  a  time  of  safer 
travel  inland.  Hongkong  to  Shanghai  com- 
pleted a  trip  of  3682  miles  travel  to  furlough 
embarkation  port,  which  used  to  be  accom- 
plished in  about  1100  miles  by  waterways 
through  central  China. 


Glimpses  from  Happy  Message  Hall 


Yungsui,  Hunan,  China. 
January  1,  1940. 

Dear  Friends: 

A  Happy  New  Year  to  each  and  all  of  the 
members  of  Old  First  Church!  As  Chinese 
New  Year  does  not  come  until  nearly  the  end 
of  February  perhaps  this  letter  will  reach  you 
in  time  for  that  event. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  it  is  New  Year, 
for  the  weather  is  very  mild.  A  few  late 
chrysanthemums  and  calendulas  are  still 
blooming  in  the  garden  and  yesterday  on  the 
hills  I  saw  some  buttercups.  This  mild 
weather  is  a  blessing  to  the  many  refugees 
who  have  lost  homes  and  belongings  in  the 
recent  bombings  of  various  cities  in  the  west. 

Here  on  the  grounds  of  the  Happy  Message 
Hall  where  I  make  my  home  with  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Hartman  there  are  great  preparations 
under  way,  for  our  war  orphans,  numbering 


ninety,  are  entertaining  the  war  orphans  of 
the  Government  Orphanage.  Our  children 
had  a  little  money  sent  them  for  Christmas 
and  they  decided  that  the  best  way  to  use  it 
would  be  to  give  happiness  to  the  other  little 
orphans  of  the  city.  There  will  be  a  program 
of  songs  and  little  plays  given  out  of  doors. 
(Ap;ain  we  are  thankful  for  the  mild  weather.) 

Christmas  has  been  a  very  happy  season 
for  us  here  in  faraway  Yungsui.  The  day 
before  Christmas  19  people  were  received  into 
the  church  by  baptism  and  one  by  confirma- 
tion. I  am  enclosing  a  picture  taken  of  this 
group,  together  with  Pastors  Chang  and  Hwa. 
In  this  group  are  three  of  my  schoolgirls  and 
my  cook  Fu  who  has  accompanied  me  on  all 
my  journeys  and  has  served  me  faithfully  for 
many  vears.  He  has  believed  in  the  Gospel 
storv  for  a  long  time  but  could  never  take 
the  final  step  until  now.    He  has  been  a  very 
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Pastors  Chang  and  Hwa,  with  the  group  received  into  the 
Church  by  baptism  on  December  24  at  Yungsui,  China 


unhappy  man,  for  his  family  is  back  in  the 
district  overrun  by  the  Japanese  soldiers  and 
reports  are  that  many  people  were  killed.  He 
has  had  no  word  from  his  family  for  a  year 
and  a  half  and  fears  they  are  all  dead.  Will 
you  not  pray  for  him,  that  he  may  find  peace 
and  consolation  in  Jesus  Christ? 

There  were  beautiful  services  in  the  church 
Christmas  Eve  and  again  in  the  morning.  In 
the  evening  we  had  our  annual  Christmas 
Party  at  the  Girls'  School  now  located  in  an 
old  Confucian  examination  hall.  An  air 
alarm  startled  us  at  the  very  beginning,  but 
we  turned  out  the  big  lights  and  proceeded 
by  the  light  of  candles  burning  away  in  star- 
shaped  lanterns  made  by  the  girls  themselves. 
Fortunately  the  all-clear  signal  was  given  in 
about  half  an  hour  so  we  could  go  on  with 
our  program.  The  girls  gave  the  Christmas 
story  in  a  pageant — then  enacted  a  little  play 
showing  how  some  refugees  were  helped  by 
Christians  on  Christmas  Eve.  It  was  all  very 
effective.  Then  Santa  Claus  was  announced 
and  he  appeared  with  a  big  pack  on  his  back. 
Every  girl  had  made  a  little  gift,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  cents,  and  Santa  distributed  these  gifts 
amidst  much  hilarity.  Then  came  carol  sing- 
ing and  refreshments  out  under  the  stars  and 
everybody  agreed  that  Christmas  had  been  a 
very  happy  day.  We  hope  that  we  were  able 
to  bring  the  real  meaning  of  the  Day  to  our 
new  pupils  who  had  never  before  celebrated 
Christmas. 


Today  our  pupils  are  busy  taking  part  in 
an  entertainment  for  the  wounded  soldiers  of 
the  city.  The  entertainment  is  being  given  in 
the  public  park  and  all  the  school  children 
of  the  city  are  taking  part.  The  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  tickets  are  to  be  given  to  the 
families  of  the  conscripts,  many  of  whom  are 
very  poor  and  have  now  lost  the  husband  and 
father  who  provided  for  them. 

Christmas  Day  there  was  a  full  moon,  so 
as  I  walked  back  from  school  I  saw  sticks 
of  incense  burning  in  front  of  nearly  every 
home.  The  night  was  made  hideous  by  the 
beating  of  tomtoms,  as  the  people  worshipped 
the  moon.  The  people  of  Yungsui  are  exceed- 
ingly superstitious  and  there  is  scarcely  a  day 
that  I  do  not  see  some  idolatrous  ceremony 
as  I  walk  along  the  streets  on  my  way  to 
school.  Down  river  many  people  have  turned 
away  from  idols  but  here  their  aid  is  invoked 
on  all  sorts  of  occasions,  private  and  public. 
It  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  see  how  fearful 
the  people  are  of  evil  spirits  and  to  note  the 
amount  of  money  wasted  in  trying  to  propi- 
tiate them.  Please  pray  that  many  of  these 
people  may  be  won  for  Christ  during  the  davs 
of  1940. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 

Yours  in  His  Name, 

Gertrude  B.  Hoy. 

Courtesy  of  Old  First  Church.  PliHadel phia 
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Notes 


They  Train  Women  Leaders 

As  having  close  relation  to  values  of  Chris- 
tian Colleges  in  the  Orient,  enumerated  by 
Ambassador  Hu  Shih  in  his  address,  of  which 
excerpts  were  published  in  the  March  issue, 
we  believe  the  following  information  will  be 
of  great  interest.  "More  than  1500  women 
leaders  of  life  in  the  Orient  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  Women's  Union  Christian  Col- 
leges of  the  Far  East.  These  leaders  include 
a  vice-president  of  the  World's  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
national  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries,  physi- 
cians, lawyers,  rural  reconstruction  workers, 
teachers,  nurses  and  others."  These  are  the 
colleges  which  receive  the  one-fourth  of  the 
total  World  Day  of  Prayer  offering. 

Ascension  Day  Call 

This  day  is  a  sacred  memorial  to  all  whose 
thoughts  linger  upon  the  final  act  of  Christ's 
ministry  here.  (Luke  24:50,  51)  This  year 
the  day  should  be  set  aside  to  take  part  in  two 
important  events: —  the  annual  Day  of  Prayer 
for  Missions,  for  the  women  of  the  denomina- 
tion and  the  annual  inter-denominational  May 
Day  luncheons  in  which  Christian  women 
unite  in  emphasizing  the  local,  national  and 
international  aspects  of  what  Christian  women 
can  do  together.  That  the  two  observances 
fall  upon  the  same  day  should  be  no  hin- 
drance, but  an  avenue  for  careful  planning 
that  this  may  be  a  Red  Letter  Day,  in  which 
women  shall  participate  in  both  the  denomina- 
tional and  the  interdenominational  opportu- 
nities. For  the  first  a  beautiful  Service,  "Go 
Ye  Therefore",  has  been  prepared  by  Miss 
Ruth  Heinmiller.  The  theme  for  the  Inter- 
denominational luncheons,  taken  directly  from 
the  Sermon  of  the  Mount,  will  be  "What  Do 
Ye  More  Than  Others." 


Reserve  the  Dates 

Hood  College,  Frederick,  Md.,  July  13  to 
19:  Ursinus  College,  Collegeville,  Pa.,  July  20 
to  26.  For  those  Missionary  Conferences 
the  programs  have  been  nearly  completed. 
Among  staff  members  we  announce  the  fol- 
lowing: chairman,  Hood,  Rev.  Irvin  A.  Rau- 
benhold,  York,  Pa.;  Ursinus,  Rev.  L.  C.  T. 
Miller,  Elizabethtown,  Pa.;  chaplain.  Rev. 
Frank  A.  Rosenberger,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Bible  Hour,  Rev.  John  Lentz,  D.D.,  College- 
ville, Pa.;  Course  leaders.  Missionary  George 
Snyder,  China,  Miss  Greta  P.  Hinkle,  Miss 
Ruth  Heinmiller,  Miss  Laura  M.  Snyder,  Rev. 
Perry  L.  Smith,  Rev.  David  D.  Baker;  Book 
room  custodian.  Hood,  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Lentz: 
Ursinus,  Miss  Carrie  M.  Kerschner.  Miss 
Kerschner  will  lead  the  Course  in  Methods,  at 
Ursinus.  President  Henry  I.  Stahr  will  preach 
the  Conference  sermon  at  Hood;  the  Rev. 
David  D.  Dunn,  D.D.,  at  Ursinus.  Dr.  A.  V. 
Casselman  will  give  the  Sunday  evening  ad- 
dresses at  both  Conferences.  The  completed 
program  with  the  platform  speakers  will  be 
announced  later. 

Back  to  Chambersburg 

With  our  thoughts  on  study  courses  and 
summer  conferences,  we  easily  move  out  into 
the  field  of  interdenominational  conferences 
where  many  leaders  go  for  teaching  help.  An 
announcement  which  gives  satisfaction  is 
"Back  to  Chambersburg."  .  .  .  Many  of  us 
remember  the  fine  conferences  we  attended  at 
Wilson  College,  Chambersburg.  A  few  years 
ago,  because  of  a  building  renovation  pro- 
gram at  Wilson  College,  the  interdenomina- 
tional conference  moved  to  Eagles  Mere.  Now 
the  situation  at  Wilson  College  is  such  that 
the  1940  Conference  will  be  held  there  June 
26  to  July  3. 


United  in  Christ 

Written,  upon  reading  the  article,  ''When  Hand  Clasped  Hand''  December  issue. — Ed. 
HEN  hand  clasped  hand  The  sacred  wine  did  take. 


w 


The  warmth  of  Christian  love  When  hand  clasped  hand. 

Surged  through  from  heart  to  heart,  ^      ^    ^        i  i  i 

'  ,    ,        ,  ,      ,  When  hand  clasped  hand 

When  hand  chisped  hand.  And  spirits,  weld  in  prayer, 

^r,      1      ,    ,        ,  ,      ,  God's  blessine;  did  invoke. 

When  hand  clasped  hand,  ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

"That  they  may  all  be  one,"  Magdalene  R.  Bartell, 

The  holy  bread  they  brake,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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The  Prayer-Calendar  Prayer  for  May 


THE  prayer  written  by  Susan  Toth  Nagy, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Bila  Nagy,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Hodmezovosarhely,  Hungary,  car- 
ries many  of  us  back  to  the  late  20's  when 
Susan  Toth,  the  vivacious  young  girl  was 
graduated  from  Tennent  College,  Philadel- 
phia, the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Train- 
ing School  for  Christian  Workers.  Although 
trained  for  service  among  the  Hungarian 
women  and  children  in  our  Hungarian  mis- 
sion congregations,  her  fine  use  of  the  English 
language  and  her  interesting  presentations 
made  her  acceptable  as  a  speaker  to  all  groups 
of  people.  A  few  years  after  she  was  gradu- 
ated she  married  Rev.  Mr.  Nagy.  Some  years 
ago  a  call  from  a  congregation  in  Hungarv 
took  the  pastor  and  his  gifted  wife  to  the  con- 
gregation they  are  serving. 

In  accepting  the  request  to  write  a  prayer 
for  the  Prayer  Calendar,  Mrs.  Nagy  under 
date  of  June  21,  1939,  tells  briefly  of  her 
work.  "Your  letter  really  made  me  very 
happy.  It  is  I  who  must  thank  you  for  giv- 
ing me  this  opportunity.  It  is  not  just  coin- 
cidence that  you  thought  of  me.  I'm  con- 
vinced it  was  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
I  shall  try  to  explain.     Until  recently  all 


Christian  work  among  our  girls  was  carried 
on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
This  service  was  a  great  blessing.  But  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  we  can  carry  on 
the  work,  which  is  so  very  close  to  my  heart, 
right  under  the  direct  supervision  of  our  own 
denomination.  Last  year  the  Conventus  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Hungary  brought  about 
an  order  that  each  congregation  should  organ- 
ize its  girls  and  women  into  groups  similar 
to  the  Girls'  Missionary  Guilds  and  Woman's 
Missionary  Societies,  thus  forming  a  national 
organization.  When  I  received  your  letter  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  re-organizing  our  girls' 
work  in  the  city.  In  this  I  was  assisted  by 
the  Field  Secretary,  the  only  full  time  worker 
among  girls  for  the  whole  country.  Wher- 
ever she  goes  she  is  awakening  the  girls  to 
the  call  of  the  Church.  Since  January  more 
than  50  guilds  have  been  organized.  Work 
among  women  has  begun  too,  with  one  full 
time  secretary.  So  you  see  we  are  in  the 
beginning  of  a  real  awakening  among  our 
Reformed  girls  and  women.  We  never  needed 
your  prayers  more  than  we  do  today." 

Mrs.  Nagy  is  the  mother  of  three  small 
children,  the  youngest  born  last  May. 


Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam 


March 
Life  Members 
Eastern  Synod 
East  Pennsylvania  Classis — Mrs.  Charles  W. 
K.  Shafer,  Belvidere  and  Fairview  Sts., 
Nazareth,  Pa. 

Mrs.    Fred    Garrison,    1534    Center  St., 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Tohickon  —  Mrs.    John    B.  Heffentragerm, 

Third  St.,  Telford,  Pa. 

Mrs.   John   Bossert,   228   Railroad  Aye., 

Souderton,  Pa. 
Potomac  Synod 

Gettysburg  Classis  —  Mrs.  J.  Wilbert  Cook, 

Flora  Dale,  Pa. 
Maryland  Classis — Mrs.  Dudlev  M.  Brewer, 

101  High  St.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Members  in  Memoriam 
Ohio  Synod 
Central  Ohio  Classis — Margaret  Trick,  Crest- 
line, Ohio. 


East  Ohio  Classis— Mrs.  Hattie  Blum,  2024 
Third  St.,  S.  E.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Flora  Swallen,  Paris,  Ohio. 

Pittsburgh  Synod 
Allegheny  Classis  —  Mrs.  Catharine  R.  Lau- 
bach,  S.  Clay  St.,  Zelienople,  Pa. 

April 
Life  Members 
Eastern  Synod 
Philadelphia  Classis  —  Mrs.  Lowell  Hoover, 

Eureka,  Pa. 
Reading  Classis  —  Mrs.  Frank  0.  Hartman. 
2443  Filbert  Ave.,  Mt.  Penn,  Reading,  Pa. 

Ohio  Synod 
£"05^  Ohio  Classis — Mrs.  Anna  C.  MacKenzie, 
1308  Cleveland  Ave.,  N.  W.  Canton,  Ohio. 

Potomac  Synod 
Zion  Classis — Mrs.  Edna  S.  Mvers.  R.  D.  No. 
1,  York,  Pa. 
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Momentum  for  the  Meeting 
Materials  and  Methods 

Carrie  M.  Kerschner 

THE  program  for  the  May  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society,  in  the  minds 
of  some  leaders  may  require  additional  copies 
of  leaflets.  If  so,  order  the  following:  "When 
There's  Love  at  Home",  the  worship  service, 
3c  each;  the  entire  Folder  is  priced  at  10c. 

The  following  summary  of  the  publication 
program  of  the  Missionary  Education  Move- 
ment for  1940  is  timelv:  the  Home  Missions 
theme  is  SHIFTING  POPULATIONS  IN 
AMERICA.  For  Adults  and  Young  People 
there  will  be  issued  a  Packet  of  Five  Pam- 
phlets (not  a  book  this  year)  entitled  "Up- 
rooted Americans"  edited  by  Benson  Y. 
Landis;  these  pamphlets  will  be  sold  as  a  unit 
in  lieu  of  a  book  and  are  not  available  separ- 
ately. Price  60c.  A  pamphlet  of  Discussion 
and  Program  Suggestions  for  adult  groups  on 
"Shifting  Populations  in  America",  price 
25c;  a  Pictorial  Pamphlet,  a  reprint  of  an 
illustrated  section  in  the  pamphlet  "Minister- 
ing to  Shifting  Populations,"  price,  10c. 

For  Young  People  and  Seniors:  "Move  on. 
Youth!"  by  T.  Otto  Nail,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper. 
60c;  a  Course  for  Young  People  and  Seniors 
on  "Shifting  Populations  in  America",  25c. 

For  Junior  High  School:  "Why  Do  People 
Move?"  projects  for  study  and  service,  25c. 
S2.50  a  dozen.  "Tales  of  Americans  on  Trek" 
a  reading  book  on  migrant  peoples,  paper. 
50c;  a  guide  for  leaders  with  suggestions  on 
the  use  of  the  plan  book  "Whv  Do  People 
Move?"  10c. 

For  Juniors:  "Across  the  Fruited  Plain''. 
Florence  Crannell  Means,  cloth,  $1.00:  paper. 
50c;  a  Junior  Teacher's  Guide  on  Migrants. 
25c;  Four  Stories  about  Migrants.  10c;  "No 
Different",  a  play  for  Juniors.  25c. 

For  Primary:  "Children  of  the  Harvest'*, 
the  storv  of  a  family,  cloth.  SI. 00:  paper. 
50c;  Primary  Teacher's  Guide,  25c;  A  Pic- 
ture Book  about  Mi^zrants,  25c. 

The  Foreign  Missions  theme  is  CHINA. 
For  Adults  and  Older  Young  People  the  fol- 
lowing are  lieina  prepared:  "Dangerou?  Op- 
])ortunity:  The  Christian  Mission  in  China 
Todav".  cloth.  Si. 00:  paper.  60c:  Discussion 
and  ProL'Tam  Suggestions,  25c;  "China  Dis- 
covers Her  West:  A  Symposium" — a  readinii 
book  for  Jieneral  use  amonc  adults  and  youn" 
people  with  chapters  by  a  distinguished  group 


of  Chinese  and  missionaries  on  many  phases 
of  national  reconstruction  and  the  new  tasks 
confronting  the  churches  and  missions  in 
West  China,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  60c.  "The 
Amazing  Chinese",  a  pictorial  pamphlet  on 
West  China,  25c. 

For  Young  People  and  Seniors:  "Stand  By 
for  China",  a  study  and  reading  book  for 
seniors,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  60c,  with  a 
Course  on  China  priced  25c;  "Life  Has  No 
Ceiling",  Frank  T.  Cartwright,  a  reading  book 
— life  stories  of  James  Cheng  and  his  wife, 
Dorothy  Cheng,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  60c. 

For  Junior  High  School:  If  You  Were  In 
China",  projects  for  study  and  service,  25c, 
$2.50  a  dozen.  "Tales  from  China",  illus- 
trated, paper,  50c.  A  Guide  for  "If  You  Were 
In  China",  suggestions  for  the  use  of  Plan 
Book,  the  book  of  Tales  and  other  materiaL 
10c. 

For  Juniors:  "Bright  Sky  Tomorrow",  a 
story  of  present-day  China,  cloth,  $1.00; 
paper,  50c;  Junior  Teacher's  Guide,  25c; 
"Five  Stories  About  China",  10c. 

For  Primary:  Chinese  Children  of  Wood- 
cutter's Lane",  a  story  book  of  previous  issue, 
cloth,  75c;  paper,  25c;  "The  Yellow  Friendly 
Book",  40c;  Primary  Teacher's  Guide  on 
China,  25c;  Picture  Book  of  China,  price  25c. 

There  are  a  number  of  new  publications 
alreadv  in  print:  "Voices  from  the  Younger 
Churches:  A  Symposium",  edited  by  Roy  J. 
McCorkel,  chairman  of  the  Literature  Com- 
mittee of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement, 
cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50c.  Several  of  the  chap- 
ters are  by  members  of  the  post-Madras  teams 
that  toured  this  country  earlv  in  1939.  "Todav 
in  Manchuria — The  Young  Church  in  Crisis", 
paper,  50c.  Dr.  Sailer,  the  friend  of  many 
missionary  workers  says,  "You  ought  to  read 
this  book,  it  is  very  good." 

"More  Missionary  Stories  to  Tell",  a  com- 
panion volumn  to  Missionary  Stories,  will  be 
wel'omed  bv  w^orkers  in  churches.  Cloth. 
Sl.OO:  paper,  50c.  "At  Trails  End",  a  splen- 
did book  of  missionarv  fiction  based  on  the 
work  of  Hoover  of  Borneo,  a  real  thriller  for 
boys  and  sirls,  young  people  and  adults, 
cloth.  Sl.^0:  paner.  75c. 

"Each  With  Hi-s  Own  Brush",  by  Dr.  D.  J. 
Fleminfj;.  has  had  a  third  printing.  For  any- 
one interested  in  reli^iious  art  this  book  has 
no  equal,  cloth,  $1.50. 

New  general  publications  of  the  Missionary 
Education  Movement  includ*^  these  titles: 
"Arctic  Gateway",  Florence  Hayes,  a  short 
popular  treatment  of  Alaska,  cloth,  $1.00: 
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paper,  50c.  "Christian  Symbols  in  a  World 
Community",  by  D.  J.  Fleming,  is  a  book  on 
Christian  symbolism  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
$2.00.  Missionary  Worship  Services,  pam- 
phlet for  use  in  church  schools,  72  pages, 
price,  25c;  "For  the  Healing  of  the  Nations", 
Henry  P.  Van  Dusen,  60c. 

"MY  LANTERN",  by  Michi  Kawai,  an  in- 
teresting autobiography  of  a  distinguished 
Christian  woman,  friend  of  many  here  in  the 
United  States,  educator  of  no  mean  ability; 
a  boxed  importation  from  Japan,  $2.00.  (  In 
stock ) 

A  timely  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  Conrad 
HolTman  is  entitled  "The  Jew  Today:  A  Call 
to  Christian  Action."  Publication  date,  June 
15,  paper,  35c. 

Publication  dates  for  many  of  these  books 
and  materials  are  early  summer.  Orders  will 
be  received  with  the  understanding  that  they 
will  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible. 

New  Reading  Course  Lists  are  ready,  5c  a 
dozen.  Scores  of  splendid  books  are  on  the 
1940-41  Lists.  The  List  of  1938  and  1939 
will  not  be  repeated  but  there  are  available, 
for  packets,  a  sufficient  number  that  all  may 
have  copies  for  reference. 

Christian  Citizenshij)  Packets  are  also 
ready;  the  girls  of  the  Girls'  Missionary  Guild 
will  use  the  same  packet  as  adult  groups, 
price,  15c. 


Stewardship  Packets  for  Women's  Societies 
are  priced  at  15c  each.  Be  sure  that  you 
specify  the  Packet  jor  Women.  BLCALSE, 
there  is  a  separate  Stewardship  Packet  for 
GIRLS  GUILDS,  of  which  the  price  also  is 
15c.    Girls,  please  take  note. 

ASCENSION  DAY  OF  PRAYER  material: 
Programs  3c  each,  50  for  75c;  Guides,  3  for 
25c;  Calls  to  Prayer,  15c  per  100.  Order 
early.  Both  depositories  have  an  ample  sup- 
ply on  hand. 

Societies  residing  in  the  area  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Depository  please  order  from  the 
Woman's  Missionarv  Society,  416  Schaff 
Bldg.,  1505  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Those 
in  the  area  of  the  Cleveland  Depository  should 
order  from  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society. 
2969  W.  25th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Please 
include  payment  with  all  orders,  if  possible. 
Much  bookkeeping  is  saved  if  this  rule  is 
followed. 

Christian  Women  in  Action 

Northwest  Synod — Sheboygan  Classis.  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Shebovgan,  Wisconsin.  Mrs. 
Robert  Rusch,  1432  S.  9th  St.,  Sheboygan. 
Wisconsin,  is  the  President  of  a  societv  organ- 
ized in  September  with  12  charter  members. 
The  Treasurer  is  Mrs.  Harvey  Oldenburg. 
2315  S.  15th  St.,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 


Girls'  Missionary  Guild 

Ruth  Heinmiller,  Secretary 

Note — Composition  written  by  a  Chen  Teh  Junior  Middle  School  GirL  who  had  studied 
English  two  years.  This  composition  shows  the  normal  Chinese-to-English  language  mistakes. 
At  this  stage  the  student  is  confused  over  study  of  predicate-subject  position,  over  pronouns, 
gender  and  case,  in  use  of  article  ''the''  before  proper  nouns,  etc.,  but  with  these  limitations 
we  think  she  gives  a  well  arranged,  ivell  developed  thought  construction. — Grace  W.  Snyder. 

Two  Brothers 


MANY,  many  years  ago  in  a  village  have 
a  beautiful  mount  was  a  large  circle 
of  the  village.  About,  have  a  small  river. 
Near  the  river  have  a  room.  Live  the  room 
an  old  woman  and  two  brothers.  The  little 
brother  James  is  a  good  man  in  the  village. 
Man  both  love  he,  but  he  brother  John  is 
very  bad;  he  not  love  in  the  village  man, 
and  not  dear  his  little  brother.    One  day  him 


mother  said,  "My  dear  boy.  I  will  have  apples, 
but  the  village  not  have. '  At  very  long  mount, 
who  go?"  John  is  very  lazy.  He  said.  "I 
have  any  other  thing.  I  think  James  is  very 
courage.  Please  he  go."  The  James  said.  "I 
very  like  go  that  large  mountain.  I  go.  I 
go."  But  the  mother  said.  "You  are  still 
quite  voung,  my  dear  James.  ou  cannot  no 
because  that  mountain  have  a  very  large  snake 
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and  elephant.  .  .  ."  But  at  last  James  mother 
promised.  On  the  very  next  day  the  weather 
fine.    James  began  work  his  road. 

He  got  more  and  more  forest  and  river 
city.  He  look  all  particular  thing  but  he  not 
play.  One  day  he  coming  a  very  large  river. 
The  James  see  an  strange  old  woman.  The 
stranger  said,  "My  dear  son,  I  will  go  the 
river  but  not  have  boat.  You  are  a  good  boy; 
brought  me  going,  please."  James  said,  "Yes, 
Yes."  The  James  brought  the  old  woman  at 
the  large  river  work.  This  was  very  difficult, 
but  that  strange  woman  cried,  "Boy,  Boy,  my 
feet  in  the  water."  But  James  is  a  good 
people;  at  last  he  reached  the  land.  The 
strange  old  woman  laughed  and  said,  "You 
are  a  good  people;  I  will  give  you  necessary 
thing."  James  fell  on  her  knees  and  said, 
"Oh,  woman,  I  necessary  thing  is  apples." 
Now  James  go  to  the  old  woman  home.  The 
old  woman  have  a  beautiful  girl  Rose.  James 
is  very  love  she.  She  is  very  love  he,  too. 
The  old  woman  take  large  apples,  give  James 
and  said,  "Good  boy.  I  will  you  delighted; 
because  so,  my  girl  to  you."  The  James  and 
Rose  is  very  jolly. 

On  the  very  next  day  he  and  she  come  into 
James  home.  The  mother  took  James  and 
Rose  large  apples,  very  delighted. 

But  John  is  not  jolly.  He  with  his  mother 
said,  "I  will  go  to  very  distant  place."  He 
mother  promised  go  for  distant.  On  the  very 
next  morning,  he  began  work  his  road.  At 
last  he  coming  a  very  large  river  and  look 
old  woman,  too.  The  old  woman  said,  "My 
dear  boy,  I  shall  go  the  river,  but  not  have 
boat;  brought  I  going  please."    John  said, 


"Run  away;  I  have  any  other  thing."  The 
old  woman  point  John  and  said,  "Stand  up! 
You  are  a  bad  man!  I  will  you  standing  up, 
more  and  more! ! ! !"  Now  he  is  a  stone  man. 
standing  up  the  river  more  and  more.  .  .  . 

This  story  is  my  grandmother  said.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  you  to  believe  these  stories 
are  true,  but  they  are  moral  and  very  amusing. 

Welcome  to  New  Guilds  and 
Mission  Band 

Guilds 

Eastern  Synod:  —  Christ  Church,  Allentown. 
Pa.  Organized  by  Miss  Vera  Bartholomew 
with  7  charter  members.  President,  Miss 
Vera  Bartholomew,  341  East  Union  St., 
Allentown,  Pa. 

First  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Organized  by 
Mrs.  Walter  Arnold.  President,  Meriel 
Painter,  55  S.  Marshall  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Northwest  Synod: — Grace  Church,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Organized  by  Magdalene  Lindenlaub 
with  5  charter  members.  President,  Shirley 
Stieghorst,  2519  N.  26th  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Grace  Church,  Kohler,  Wis.  Organized  by 
Mrs.  Paul  Grosshuesch,  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Treick  with  6  charter  members.  President, 
Miss  Florence  Nauman,  32  Orchard  Rd., 
Kohler,  Wis. 

Mission  Band 

Ohio  Synod: — First  Church,  Lima,  Ohio.  Or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  Perry  Killian  with  25  char- 
ter members. 


Changes  in  Classical  and  Synodical  Directory 


Ohio  Synod— T^reas.,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Kinzer, 
933  W.  North  St.,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Potomac  Synod — Rec.  Sec,  Mrs.  D.  E. 
Remsburg,  607  Maiden  Lane,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Eastern  Synod  —  Reading  Classis  —  Cor. 


Sec.,  Mrs.  Luther  Ely,  538  N.  13th  St.,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Ohio  Synod — East  Ohio  Classis — Cor.  Sec., 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Ross,  3309  11th  St.,  S.  W.,  Canton, 
Ohio. 


"I  like  to  read  The  Outlook  of  Missions  with  its  information  and  inspiration." 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Abernethy,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

"The  Girls'  Missionary  Guild,  Grace  Church,  Allentown,  appreciates  The  Outlook  of 
Missions." 

Mrs.  Lucile  J.  Eltonhead,  Treasurer. 


MISSIONARY  GIFTS  THAT  PAY 

By  an  Annuity  Agreement  with  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  your  missionary 
gift  will  provide  you  an  income  as  long  as  you  live.  You  will  have  the  double  joy 
of  knowing  that  you  have  a  sure  income  for  life  and  that  your  money  is  permanently 
invested  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Give  W^hile  Yon  Live 

An  Annuity  Agreement  is  better  than  a  will.  In  the  settlement  of  estates  there 
are  frequent  uncertainties,  often  litigation  and  always  delay  in  payment.  No  matter 
how  carefully  provision  is  made  by  will  for  future  gifts,  the  purpose  of  the  testator 
is  often  defeated.  One  year  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  lost  S16,000.00  which 
consecrated  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  decided  to  give  to  the  extension  of 
their  Master's  Kingdom.  It  was  used  up  and  dissipated  in  delays,  fees,  taxes  and 
selfish  litigation.  The  Church  got  none  of  it.  Be  your  own  executor  by  making  an 
annuity  gift,  and  you  will  know  that  your  money  goes  where  you  want  it  to  go. 

Annuity  Advantages 

You  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  gift  helps  to  extend  the 
Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world  now.  You  will  be  assured  of  a  dependable,  regular, 
unchanging,  promptly-paid  income  as  long  as  you  live.  Annuities  insure  you  against 
loss  of  principal,  relieve  you  of  uncertainties  and  worry  caused  by  changing  values 
of  invested  funds.  You  are  freed  from  financial  anxiety  and  worry  in  advancing 
years,  and  your  old  age  may  be  spent  in  peace,  comfort  and  the  spiritual  satisfaction 
of  faithful  stewardship. 

It  Is  Safe  and  Snre 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  the  first  organization  in  the  Reformed 
Church  to  issue  Annuity  Agreements  thirty-eight  years  ago.  In  all  this  time  the  Board 
has  neither  delayed  nor  defaulted  an  annuity  payment.  Back  of  this  guarantee  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  the  sturdy  loyalty  of  the  entire  Church. 

The  Annuity  Income 

Payment  is  made  promptly  to  the  annuitant  every  six  months  from  the  receipt 
of  the  gift.  The  rate  of  income  is  determined  by  the  age  of  the  annuitant.  It  is 
unchangeable  and  fixed  for  life.  The  rates  are  set  by  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Church.  Annuity  Agreements  are  issued  to  persons  of  any  age  for  any  sum  of  $100.00 
or  more.  Annuity  Agreements  are  also  issued  for  two  persons  and  the  annuity  is 
payable  as  long  as  either  person  lives. 


There  are  many  faithful  stewards  in  the  Church  who  would  like  to  set  apart  a 
portion  of  their  money  for  the  Lord's  work,  but  who  need  the  income.  The  Annuity 
Agreement  plan  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  enables  these  good  people  to  make 
the  desired  gift  and  at  the  same  time  provides  them  the  income  they  need  from  the 
money  which  they  gave. 

For  application  blanks,  rates  and  information,  apply  to 

REV.  A.  V.  CASSELMAN,  D.D.,  Secretary 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States 


1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


MISSIONARY  EDUCATION 

1940    to  1941 
Themes 

Shifting  Populations  in  America 
China 

MISSIONARY  CONFERENCES,  LEADERSHIP  TRAINING  SCHOOLS, 


CAMPS 

July     7  to  12  Catawba  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

July     7  to  13  Hanover  Conference,  Hanover,  Indiana 

July  13  to  19  Hood  College.  Frederick,  j\Id. 

July  20  to  26  Ursinus  College,  Collegeville,  Pa. 

Aug.    5  to  17  Tiffin  Summer  School,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Aug.  12  to  18  Mission  House  Conference,  Plymouth,  Wis. 

Leadership  Training  Schools 

July     1  to  12  Lone  Star.  Waco,  Texas 

July     1  to  12  Missouri  Valley,  Fulton,  Mo. 

July     1  to  12  Shadv  Side.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Julv  15  to  26  North  Star,  St.  Peter,  Minn. 

July  21  to  Aug.  3  Johns  River  Valley,  Collettsville.  N.  C. 

Julv  22  to  Aug.  2  Lake  Erie.  Dunkirk,  New  York 

July  29  to  Aug.  9  Golden  West.  Healdsburg.  Calif. 

Aug.    5  to  16  Sunflower,  Wichita.  Kan. 

Aug.    5  to  16  Green  Lake.  Green  Lake.  Wis. 

Aug.    5  to  16  Pacific  Northwest.  Boring.  Oregon 

Aug.  12  to  23  Gulf  Coast,  Waveland,  Miss. 

Aug.  12  to  24  Potomac  Synod,  Fannettsburg.  Pa. 

Aug.  25  to  31  Camp  Mack,  Milford,  Indiana 

Cam  ps 

July     1  to  10  Dunkirk  Intermediate  Boys'  Camp.  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

July     1  to  10  Dunkirk  Senior  Boys'  Camp,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

July     1  to  13  Mensch  Mill  Intermediate  Camp.  Alburtis.  Pa. 

July     7  to  20  Johns  River  \  allev  Intermediate  Camp.  Collettsville,  N.  C. 

July  11  to  20  Dunkirk  Intermediate  Girls'  Camp.  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Julv  11  to  20  Dunkirk  Senior  Girls'  Camp,  Dunkirk.  N.  Y. 

July  U  to  21  Shadv  Side  High  School  Camp,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Pa. 

July  15  to  27  Mensch  Mill  First  Senior  Camp,  Alburtis,  Pa. 

July  29  to  Aug.  10  Mensch  Mill  Second  Senior  Camp,  Alburtis.  Pa. 

Aug.  12  to  Aug.  24  Mensch  Mill  Young  People's  Camp.  Alburtis.  Pa. 

Aug.  19  to  Aug.  25  Camp  Mack  Intermediate  and  Senior  Camp,  Milford,  Ind. 

Aug.  25  to  Sept.  2  Mensch  Mill  Family  Camp,  Alburtis,  Pa. 


For  Injormation 

MISSIONARY  CONFERENCES 

Hood  College.  Frederick,  Md.,  and  Ursinus  College.  Collegeville.  Pa. 
Write:  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Lentz.  904  Schaff  Bldg..  1505  Race  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Catawba.  Rev.  Banks  J.  Peeler.  114  First  Ave..  Lexington.  N.  C. 
Mission  House.  Rev.  A.  Georce  Schmid.  New  Holstein,  Wis.,  or  Rev.  C.  O.  Schroer, 
2116  \^  edemeyer  Ave.,  Sheboygan.  Wis. 

LEADERSHIP  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  AND  CAMPS 

Board  of  Christian  Education,  1505  Race  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


